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You can add eleganc* .mi! distinction to any interior with new 
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Create * tun in t mood .Mill .'ulorful M.irliu 1'l.m.U Midi .is new 
Ultra Hlnc. Hiikcd-ort soilproof finish eliminate* pointing, stays 
like new far years. Grease. Muin-s. smudges wipe off with u dump 
doth. 

Soilproof 
Marlite paneling 
is beautiful 
for business. 



You e«t 4 wWt selection when von dioosc Marlile pnntliiif: 
more than 70 different cnlnrs, texture? and patterns. This deco- 
rator design i* new Green Fern, a froh idea that .nidi interest 
to uny interior without wallpiijwr's prohleiw. 
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Stay on your toes 
and off your feet 



(Selling by phone saves time, money, and shoe leather.) 

With the liell System network ready to work for 
you, there's less need to go gallivanting about the 
country. The calculated use of the telephone can 
make a super -salesman even more so. By phone, you 
can cover a broader market. Service small accounts. 
Trim travel time. Handle re-orders. And conserve 
time for business which actually requires your 
presence. A phone h just a phone until you learn 
how to use it. 
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7 WASHINGTON TRENDS; Not so strange bedfellows 

There's a new trend on Capitol Hill which has been given 
x-i little notice but which could have a large impact on history 
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n * ghost writers can be valuable; the secretary's dream boss 

21 WHITE HOUSE MOOD: How world views Nixon 

Leaders in other nations, friendly and unfriendly, formed 
^y. v opinions, friendly and unfriendly, about him in the Fifties 

25 state OF the nation: Of dreams and visions 

The generation gap could be narrowed greatly if the elderly 
had more opportunity to seize the imagination of the young 

29 RIGHT OR WRONG: Peace and palaces 

The United Nations is casting designing glances at a new 
headquarters that would cost dollars U Thant doesn't have 

32 Who will shape new labor policies? 

33 " <**i ,^4jft President Nixon listens to these men when making decisions 
TtA**^- that could affect relations between you and your employees 

Answers to the urban crisis 

Nation's Business, in three timely, on-the-spot reports by 
its editors, examines approaches to troubles in our cities 
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56 If you want to stay healthy . . . 

Specialist in businessmen's health candidly tells Nation'! 
Business about problems you face and others you can avoid 

How to really succeed In business 
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^aV'**'^^ narrated by the executives who made them come tine 

Some kind of animal! 

Le e A. Iacocea, vice president. Ford Motor Co, 

67 The product nobody wanted 

Joseph C. Wilson, chairman, Xerox Cor pi, 

70 How color TV was born 

David .Sarnoft ^ board chairman, Radio Corp, of Aim l ira 

74 lessons OF LEADERSHIP: Moving America 

A conversation with James D. Edgett, who rose in Horatio 
- * . Alger fashion to be president of North American Van Lines 

84 BUSINESS: A LOOK AHEAD 

Milk protect cheaper than substitute; silencing of aircraft 
i to skyrocket costs; computer aids merchandising services 

36 SOUND OFF; How can we best get law and order? 

Some say poverty is the root cause of crime and disorder, 
* othci-s brand that theory "hogwush." Whai do you think? 

92 Don't forget the Old Left 

Americans might keep in mind that though they have been 
coexisting with the USSR, it hasn't changed all that much 
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From feeding originals to collating copies, the 3M "209" Copier 
is completely automatic. It liberates your secretary to go on 
working at other office jobs. 

She just fills the tray and walks away. The Liberator takes over 
from there. The 3M "209" with Automatic Feed handles up to 
200 originals of different sizes and weights. Makes up to 25 sharp, 
high quality copies of each one. The "209" even copies pages 
bound in books. 

And now, the new Automatic Collator sorts copies into sets and 
puts them together in sequence. 



The Liberator 



It feeds originals automatically, 
collates copies automatically. 





Your secretary never has to stand next to the copier hand-feeding 
originals or collating copies again. And that means you cut 
way down on the biggest cost of copying; people. 

In fad, the Liberator does everything but bind copies in the book. 
And someday it may even do that! The Liberator— completely 
automatic for higher productivity. 

Or, if you need only a few copies a day, ask about the low cost 
"107" Copier- See how these and other 3M copying systems 
can help speed your paperwork. 

For imagination in communication, look to 
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Sitting down with an 
estate planning team? 
Reserve a place for us. 



We'll put our cards right on the tabic. 
The planning you do *;ow can drastically 
affect the size of your estate. And the 
planning stage is where a New York Life 
Agent makes an important contribution. 

Notice we say "contribution.'" Because it 
takes several experts to provide the kind of 
protection and advice you need. The others? 
Your Lawyer. Accountant and Trust Officer 
for example. Working together, they can 
help make sure vour heirs inherit the 
fullest estate possible. 
Your New York Life Agent can show you 



huw life insurance can provide your farnilv 
with ready cash. Cash needed to pay lvgu\ 
fees, probate expenses, taxes and any debts 
that may have lobe settled immediately. 
The New York Lite Agent. A vital member of 
your estate planning le;im. When you're 
ready to talk about preserving your estate,, 
trill* with him. 



New Yurk Life Insurance Company 
=;] MudiHm \vcnue. New York. N-Y. S0010 
Life. Gruup and Health [n$ur:im e. 
Annuities. Pension Plans. 








BY TAtT TRUSSELL 



If the chairman of General Motors 
can sit down with a black militant to 
talk about the urban crisis, why can t 
two Members of Congress of differ- 
ent party label or ideology get to- 
gether to attack such problems? 

The answer is they can and prob- 
ably will in the current Congress, A 
little-noticed but historic trend Is now 
occurring thai could oil the Congres- 
sional machinery for Richard Nixon's 
whole legislative agenda. 

Politics has always made slrange 
bedfellows. But today, lambs are 
lying down with lions. With almost 
carefree abandon, lawmakers are 
shedding partisan and philosophical 
dogma. Old <• •;!!••>..•. ■ m-ny wo.i 
crumble. New alliances will likely 
be forged What's happening could 
mold new laws with enormous eco- 
nomic and social impact. 

Congress almost has to be more 
flexible and open-minded because 
of the major tasks now facing the lawmakers 
A welter ol gangly, untried domestic social pro- 
grams recently enacted must be made to work or 
be revamped. Problems cry out lor innovation, 
for non-doctrinaire, pragmatic approaches. 

Listen to what some of the politically astute 
have been saying; 

Ex-Rep. Melvin Laird, now Secretary of De- 
fense, has recommended a coalition bridging 
party lines and political ideology, "a meeting of 
minds among men who heretofore had not found 
any common ground among them for discussion 
He said they should be willing lo abandon old 
commitments and seek practical solutions to the 
country's problems wherever Ihe Ideas originate. 

Democratic Rep. Henry Reuss has called for a 
' grand coalition'" of progressive-minded mem- 
bers in the House and Senate to work with Presi- 
dent Nixon on both domestic and foreign matters, 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, before he was ap- 
pointed as President Nixon's top aide for urban 
affairs, urged Democratic liberals to reform their 
thinking and seek a working partnership with the 
conservatives In the interest of a stable order. 

To meet the grousing of some Republicans, 
when the liberal Mr. Moynihan was named, G.O.P. 
Sen. Karl Mundl. a conservative, replied. "It is 
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lime that the conservatives as well as 
the liberals recognize that each party 
has lo broaden ils base." 

"Liberal and conservative labels 
are obsolete,'' says Democratic Rep. 
Brock Adams of Seattle. "Many who 
have had conservative voting rec- 
ords m the past, »or example, will 
vote to help the cities.' he predicts. 

Like the young business executive 
who is a Republican, bui who is also 
oriented toward the new rather than 
the old and knows the cities must be brought back 
to life and the poor brought into society." 

The thought lhat Ihe Nixon Administration and 
the Ninety-first Congress can proceed in sweel 
harmony may seem to clash with certain realities. 
Nixon was elected by a minority of the voters 
after a race that split the nation three ways. Not 
since the election of Zachary Taylor in 1048 has 
an Incoming President confronied a Congress 
controlled by the other political party. The ago- 
nizing controversies involving race and war re- 
main unsolved- On the surface, it has all the 
makings of an Impasse. 

But other factors abound to dispute this impres- 
sion. First of all. President Nixon has pledged a 
' bring-us-together " Administration. Translation; 
no legislative proposals so drastic that Ihey won't 
appeal to a broad political spectrum. 

Mr Nixon appomled no Democrats to his Cabi- 
net. But he has been careful not to trumpet Re- 
publicanism. Rather he has avoided any partisan 
or dogmatic approach He must have, at leasi In 
the back of his mind. Ihe hope that Ihe Republi- 
cans can become ihe majority party by 1972, 

Secondly, many of the newer Members of Con- 
gress are not easy to classify as to party philos- 
ophy Senate Republicans such as Baker of 
Tennessee. Brooke of Massachusetts. Percy of 
Illinois, Goodeil of New York and Malhias of Mary- 
land are not typically Republican, if there Is such 
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an animal. They are not much different, for ex- 
ample, from Democratic Senators Bayh of Indi- 
ana, Hughes of Iowa, Mondaie of Minnesota and 
Spong of Virginia, who also fall withm the broad 
moderately liberal but pragmatic category. 
There's little reason why party labels should keep 
them from voting together. 

Third, even veteran Democratic members on 
both sides of the Capitol say privately that they 
are willing to give Mr Nixon a chance and to look 
at his program with an open mind because we 
certainly need some new answers,'' as one 
member put it. 

Fourth, several members of the Nixon Cabmei 
are no strangers on the Hill. Laird at Defense, 
Rogers at State, Romney at Housing and Urban 
Development, for instance, have had long and 
close relationships with members 
They also believe that traditional lib- 
eralism or conservatism doean t rep- 
resent majority opinion in the nation. 

In the November election the old 
reliables of the Democratic Party 
(altered, in the once solid South. ' 
Hubert Humphrey look only one 
state Big city organizations and 
union labor didn't deliver with the 
generosity of yesteryear either. As Democratic 
Rep. Morris Udell noted recently. "Old political 
alignments and loyalties are changing m every 
section of the country; the Republicans are mov- 
ing strongly and often effectively to appeal to tra- 
ditional Democratic voters and to the millions of 
new and younger voters" 

Congressional alliances have always been a 
force in Congress. For years, the old Republican- 
Southern Democrat coalition has shaped legisla- 
tion to its liking. 

This so-called conservative coalition last year 
was instrumental in imposing the S6 billion spend- 
ing cut on the Johnson Administration as the price 
for the surtax. 

The coalition rewrote parts of the Administra- 
tion 3 anticrime measure to authorize emergency 
wiretapping and permit admission of confessions 
and eyewitness testimony in federal trials, 

In the Senate, this loose alliance repulsed lib- 
eral attempts to put off building the Sentinel anii- 
ballistic missile system. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the coalition made less restrictive a 
gas pipeline safety bill. 

Southern Democrats and Republicans In the 
Senate locked arms also lo defeat Lyndon John- 
son s nomination of Abe Fortas to be Chief Jus- 
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lice ot the U. S. Reports during Ihe election 
campaign said that members of the Nixon forces 
had urged the House G.O.P leadership toward 
the end of the last session to try to avoid giving 
the Republicans an ultraconservative image. 

However, this doesn't mean the old coalition is 
dead. It is easy to believe that on occasion Sen- 
ate Minority Leader Everett Dirksen will team with 
the conservative Democrat-turned-Republican 
Strom Thurmond, who helped elect Nixon In the 
South, plus Georgia's Richard Russell, chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee 10 op- 
pose too costly, too experimental measures. 

Some pundits believe that Mr. Nixon is relying 
on the conservative coalition to help transfer fed- 
eral direction of certain programs to state and 
local governments This could appeal to some 
southern Congressmen angry over 
civil rights guidelines. Channeling 
dollars through the statehouses 
could be a boon also to ihe 30 Re- 
publican governors. Obviously more 
authority shilted to the focal levels 
could help bring order to Ihe 400 
relatively new federal programs 

Though the Democrats are in ma- 
jority they are hardly united in either 
chamber, Leadership fights at the start of the 
session not only left the House Democrats split, 
they left the Democratic liberal wing divided 

Importanl is the lact that for Ihe first time in 
several years the leadership of the Democratic 
Party resides in Congress, not the White House. 
Naturally, Democrats want lo present an appeal- 
ing portrait of their party. But— just as with some 
veteran Southerners-younger members who want 
innovation will likely be willing to put forth 
their ideas and try to blend them with those of 
the Administration Certainly there are areas for 
agreemenl with moderates and liberals in mat- 
ters ranging from revenue sharing to black 
capitalism. 

An example of new-fashioned coalition is the 
mix of Republican and Democrats in both cham- 
bers who sponsor the Community Salt-Determina- 
tion Act, a kind of local self-help program for the 
slums. They represent such normally diverse in- 
dividuals as conservative Republican Sen. John 
Tower of Texas and liberal Democrat Rep John 
Conyars of Michigan 

This is the kind of ideology-stretching alliance 
Mr, Nixon will need and may well gel to support 
his programs. And maybe these lawmakers are 
not such strange bedfellows after all. 
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By now you know that cigarette smoke is 
more than just "tar'and nicotine. 

That about 90% of it is gas. 

And that Lark's patented (U.S. Pat No. 
3,251,365) Gas-Trap" filter reduces ail three/'tar," 
nicotine and gas. It actually reduces fp^n^JflT 




certain harsh gases nearly twice as effectively 

as any other filter on any other popular brand- 
So let someone etse in on the secret of Larks 

easy taste and hard working Gas-Trap" filter. 
For example, tell the movers about Lark. They 

may not break a single disk 
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GLAS 
SHOT 



CLASS BEAD ABRASIVE 



Glas-Shot glass head abrasive picks 
jp where ordinary abrasives, leave 
off ... fn delicate cleaning and 
fin i shirts pf«*dures where the harsh 
bite of the wrong abrasive can turn 
profit into loss Glas-Shot otters total 
control, for consistent, money-rnak' 
ng results. Ftnd out more about this 
profit-maker: write today, or call col- 
lect: 601/939 4631. Jackson. Miss.: 
419/244 3003. Toledo. Ohio: or416/ 
25M68I, Toronto. Ontario 



U1CR0BEAOS DIVISION 

CATAPHfJTC CORPORATION 

P. O. BOX Z36». ST A. I-2S* 
JACKSON. MISS. 19305 

B5-M 
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Low price time 
clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage hour law 




LATHEM TlMF H6COROER COMPANY 
1 74 3eli« Or , S.W, Atlanta, Ga. 30336 

Pleas* send me datq sheds prices, 
and time card samples 

Ham* 

Company 

Address 
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BLACKS CANT ALWAYS 
BANK ON THOSE LOANS 



• "Putting Blacks in the Black" 
[Dec.l was an interesting article, 
but it did not tell the complete 
story. And for this reason alone It 
will nrnlwui many prospective busi- 
nessmen » both black and white i , 

It Li till well and good In recount 
the "successes" of minority group 
businessmen who have been helped 
by bunks and the Small Business 
Administration. However, fur ev- 
ery such "success" there are at 
least 20 rejections based on rigid 
guideline* that are not only an- 
achronistic but inequitable, 

Aa t" "Pittsburgh's largest banks 
now ranting sympathetic eyes over 
applications for loans from Negroes 
who want to go into business for 
themselves," getting the loaji menu* 
more than casting sympathetic eyes 
over applications, i In point of fact, 
an SBA official informed thin writer 
that rigid guidelines were being re- 
nu.iii'd under Mr. Samuel*' admin- 
istration, and application* speeded 
up. This writer received his rejec- 
tion two months later. I 

True, a black man can get help 



from SUA and banks. All he has 
to do ia show he does not need 
their respective assistance. (E.g. 
have $;t,00fi or $4,000 of your own 
money and a perfect background. 
It will also help to have an estab- 
lished business.} 

SBA has dime a jrood public re- 
lations job of I, mis) informing not 
only the genera! public, but pros- 
pective applicants of what rcaf(y is 
in store for them once they com- 
plete the volumintiim application 
forma. 

0CAN1A CHALK 
Chnlk'R Bimh Hut 
York. Pm. 

Is Chavez eyeing citrus? 

• Re Tan They Pull Off a Nation- 
wide Boycott?" | Oct. | 1 would like 
to reou«'st pt»rifiiNsiun from y<m t'i 
publish this article in our national 
magazine "Thi> Farm Mid Loml 
Realtor." 

I have been trying to carry the 
banner for the farmer for some 
years, or ever since Mr. Chavez has 
shown up. misleading the public as 
he and his henchmen are doing. At 
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CMC adds Cummins diesels to its line to shake up 
your idea of how much power one company can oner. 



Whun you call vmiralf the truck people 
from General Motors ynu"d better make 
sure you've Hot w li:<t truvk huyers want 

We think we do, More than anybody 
else in ilu- husines*. 

Our power offerings this year are a 
Jjinul example. In njvei every possible bj-* 
n\ . diilil rtunli <>j. we've added a new tin* c ■ i 
Cummin.* Jiesel vouines. Knur new engine* 
lhat develop 2:it>. 2ri0. 27(1 and \Yn 
horsepower, respectively. The 27(1 and 
li-p. engine* can he vpecified fur CMC's 




br.nul new over-the-mad Astm 9S. while the 
olhtf idfermc^ .ire ,iv.iiljhlc in unr short 
anil lorul conventional models. 

And that's only part of the story. 

We offer diescl power choice* galore. 
There is ihe Turn How It, ,1 Oiesvl engine 



that'll jjiven in-city truck operators .1 real 
look ;il what maximum eeunurm is .ill 
abfiul. In addition, wc have the full line ol 
CMC* 2-cycle diesels (trim the 6V-53 lo 
the IV-71, 

We've £o4 what you want because 
wewartl v<mr business. We've devoted 
ourselves to I rucks and whftl powers I htm, 

If you want Ihe mom out of the next 
truck you huy, simply talk to one of our 
dealers. 

Yriu'll like what ynu htar. 




the truck people from General Motors 



How a fully 
automatic 
typing 
system can 
pay for 
itself 

in 30 days! 



We quote an assistant vice-president of a 
suburban bank, "Actually, by speed alone, 
our Auto-typist equipment saved us 
enough typing time We first month to pay 
for itself." 

That's just one quote of hundreds of sim- 
ilar reports f'om enthusiastic Auto- typist 
users. So, what 's Auto-typist? It's s sylttm 
which automates your present electric 
typewriters so that one operator can turn 
out 200 or more error-free personalized 
fetters a day. day in and day out. It lets 
you increase your mail output tremen- 
dously without hiring additional personnel. 
You simply indicate certain pre-selected 
letters or paragraphs and your secretary 
pushes the corresponding buttons. The 
Auto-typist stops automatically for the 
manual inserl>on of variable information 
such as names, addresses, dates, dollar 
amounts, etc. The tetter is typed perfectly 
and automatically as fast as the typewriter 
tsn run, Every letter is personalized and 
that alone brings about amazingly high 
response to your direct mall program. 

And what does It cost? Under $1500 for a 
complete system, That compares with over 
$5000 in other systems. For detailed in- 
format-on and documented case hutcr e:, 
send the coupon today. 

ftm m Automatic T ra "S 

American Automatic 

Typewriter comwriy 
2323 IS. PulAki Road. 
Chicago. Illinois 606 j'J 




[ Stftdfo/ imfarmMMfn r-id HS-iSS^^^T 
■ American Automatic Typewriter Company 
J 2333 H PvriHfel Road, Chkcifo, Ill 60634 
I Pletwi wind me your Booklet "An Executive's 
J Guttle to Automatic Typing," 

I 
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times I seem to be whistling in the 
dftrk, and as your article is well 
written and conveys a more honest 
■tory of the situation, I would like 
to see it published for the sake of 
these brokers. My contention ia 
that as soon as 3tr. Chavez gets 
through with the grape stnry. the 
next will be citrus and oiher jjeriah- 
able crops. 

VttRR HROWN 

li. i.. .ii i, Vl. . I'ri till, i,' 

I i. I.i .mil I _,ml Fir iik- r- uf I In* 

.N«tlr.inal AsMMrlalJulL uf 
H K.-i.ii ■ bruK-i l 1 
Frcauu. i ' s j i f. 

Hail to America 

• Of all the succe^ful personalities 
in the wnill uf lni.sinr*** whom you 
have introduced through your *"Les- 
ntjiis i>f I,eu«fcrship," I would must 
like to meet Lrfjrrf Thomson of Fleet ! 
He bowled me over with his earthy 
common sense | December | . Whut a 
delightful change it is to read a com- 
pletely unpompoUs. uncouceited ttd- 
mlrtsinn of irreat personal success. 
He must be a moat disarming "ty- 
i i ■■in ' l:ie?Lfie!' being it dynamic [»er- 
aotiality. 

Resides, I agree wholeheartedly 
■.vith hip statement thai "the United 
States is the ultimate in business 
opportunity." It's refreshJag to 
hive a bouquet towed to our Uncle 
Sam instead "f the too-fr«juent 
dagger or leer. 

Doe* it surprise you that a "plain 
housewife" with nix children reads 
and relishes the articles in your 
"mainly male" magazine? I'm cer- 
tainly no business expert, except in 
managing a household, but your 
publication has helped me gain some 
insight into the diiil.v luimte of 
problems which face my husband 
in owning and managing it small 
business. 

When I mnsirier the gigantic ef- 
forts he must put forth to earn a 
small profit after enduring the com- 
plaints of labor and the demands of 
government. I am daily amazed that 
he is still u most delightful human 
being. 

How about an issue dedicated to 
that vanishing flgure-the small in- 
dependent businessman — who 
doesn't march, doesn't demonstrate, 
doesn't constantly mouth abtmt the 
violation of his civil rights, but 



who pays his taxes, goes to church, 
Herves on the "Good Government 
!,»'Hj.'U(!," contributes hi* time and 
interest and dollars to make his 
community n better place in which 
to live, and who preaches daily to 
bis brood that the free enterprise 
System made America great— and 
that they had darned well better 
t j i >■ on 1.1 1 e hall and keep it that 
way ! 

Like Lord ThuniM.n "lw got wed 



SOUND 
OFF 

Why mutter under your breath 
about it? Why not sound ofl? Jot 
down your own opinion about the 
key issues ol the day and send 
them to Sound Olf to the Editor." 
our regular column, this month on 
page S6. 



to work mid he liked ii." S<< w. .ri- 
der America's great. So's your 
magazine! 

MRS. WILLIAM HOORKEK 
Sn 'i run i. Tfixm 

Computers ready to go 

■ "The Frantic Future" | Aug. | 
was very gnud in brinjfinic to light 
the problems that business must 
face in the future. As the author 
suggested, 1 feel that executives 
and company workers will have to 
take college classes to keep up in 
their fields of technology. 

I did feel that the author felt 
that the computer was u problem 
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If your best customer suddenly went under, would he hike vim with him? 



Bankruptcy is like a contagious disease. 

And you're more likely to catch it from a 
good credit risk than a bad one. 

B ecause wi th the good risk it's eauy togi ve 
more credit than you should. 

After all, how can you deny credit to your 
best customer? 

But even the beat business can die un- 
expectedly. Especially in these limes. 

So what can you do about it? 

See a Continental aj?ont about our now 
credit insurance, that's v. hai wi ran .1m. 



With this insurance, you can protect 
yourself against any credit risk. 

Even a good credit risk. 

Even your best customer. 

If he goes under with your money, we at 
Continental will make sure you gt't it back. 

Of toil rst'. get ting back your money, 
won't get back the business you did 
with your best customer. But at 
1 1 ■ ; i ■ t I/mi'!! still be in hiisimw-. 

The Continental Insurance Companies 




GUEST 
CERTIFICATES 




A treasured 
reward 

Fffiward a |oh m/nll-done. Inspire 
an all-out cnmpolgn with The PRIZE 
oi Holiday Inn Gue*t Certificates. 
The fure-to-f>r«**e chance far fun 
antf rola»nlion ttut's as personal 
M • pal on the b*fik *nd * 
lot mora elfacthre- 

Alwiya availa&fe. in vilua* of *m 
and S20 Guest Certiflcatea and 
(25 and SSO Weekend Guest Cor 
'ilh;n|rj 

rhij recipient (and hi* family) cap 
uae the Queer Cnrtideato »t the 
Holiday Inn of hi* choice for 
-ivory service and facility offered. 
It's that much-appreciated oppor- 
tunity 10 win and enjoy a lavish 
dinner en the town, a weekend out 
of town, or a night "ewey from 
il all." They're honored at face 
¥ilue, alnojy or in cnmoUistnw , 

Make your campaign* tnore popu- 
lar . )timt use Holiday 
Gdbji Certificate*. The Ideal wey 
!C say "you done good." 



pOfULU 




tv ttmwJ«i« inlormnllr.« concernlna 
Die *fi!Z£ of Holiday lm Omt Of 
TltleaiM, »«nrf ttua coupnn to- 

C-lrttl Ortirieala SjIm Coordinator 
HnllJuy Inni of AewrJM, IfK 
XM1 Lew — Hahdiy City, 0*«i. He 7 
W«nw*i« lm. 5*1t« 



>UMf_ 



TITLE- 





letters 



tvrtiimmdi 



fiftnr in the future. 1 think that 
the computer in going tn solve many 
mure [ji'oliIt»rii.s uf the future) than it 
will create Today. It is solving the 
problems of the present. There) Is 
no doubt thut it will solve the pifofr- 
lems of the future. 

terhy lee khuwt 

ThnMl»r. Arl*. 

■Friends' are close 

• I read with (Treat Interest j.mr 
"Great Little Uestaiirunbr |Dec.| 
mid agree with your correspondent 
that the Chinese restaurant on Sal- 
rn lit ■ 1 41 no. London, in most excel- 
lent, but isn't it "The Good Friend*" 
rid her than "The New Friends" as 
re|wirteit? 

Also, it in on the ground floor 
and not four floors tush, "rickety" 
or otherwise. 

Did we eat ;U the same place? 

Harvey vavi. roth 
Prartdeai 

Hwjk« [nr LJbmrlr*. Inc. 

+ Ettitur'v ifufK: Bnth "The O06A 
f-'jumlg" and "The S'ew Friend*" 
art in {.uiuJtm. Both are excellent 
reglaitrante and bntfi ore utrnetl hit 
tht mmr Chines* gentleman. 

Helpful on drop-outs 

• "Wtmt Your Degree is Worth." 
| Nov. | contains useful informuhi'U 
for a number of hi((h school coun- 
■i i..i-v in ,,i,r .ireji who ure jsUtpiieJI 
with rtti#fTrtf witu ft*el they must 
leave school. This should serve as 

' t riV(« tool Ml llcilil-ll-tlilt IUf 

t» student* what they must irive Up 
in deriding tn drop nut of school 
for whatever reason*. A $300,000 
t- n t in lifetime income should be 
run *e t-imiJifh in sluw up anyone's 
•imp decision. 

CHAfi. H. MOTT 

4RDiilt"r I'rlnUe* MplUttMM 
JUuji'jiiKW'-HJ In' 
Allnnwiiiollit Minn. 

Brochures found useful 

• T hkve been reading Nation 'a 
lli'.-isi:.^ U.t the |«ist <i*ven year* 
Hnd wish to compliment your stuff 
for the excellent subjects and ma- 
terial that you are bringing to the 
public'* attention. Your orgAniza- 
tmn sh'juld u\m* l>e n iN^niTiiliilrd 
fur the excellent brochures that you 
make available, at verj' reasonable 



pHeet, to persons wishing a do- 
tailed mjiuuai for «ume pflttfcuhu* 
biusiness or personnl use, 

JANI:>D, Kt!J3Sat,L 

Public Relation* H»iM>'ii<iiL<iin>- 

DtiUV^l'. Cola. 

Performance is the key 

• "Eyebull to Eyeiwll With Coirto- 
iiitu's" [ NotvJ presents an interest- 
ing theory concerning the fact of 
the e'iNHiiiNlriL' public's positive 
emotional need for TLC i Tender 
Loving Cure), understanding, uuil 
some pamperinir by industry. 

I it this business 1 wull. and I also 
buy. What my customers wont 
from me te TLC. understAndinu, 
ottd s<»me pampering— all three nim- 
ply defined by one simple word- 
performanc*. For so long an I per- 
form in a predictably auperini man 
ner. I've also provided the needed 
1 li ivi' puiiits. It's just that simple. 

kUW AMI U HKfcCKHa 
gnadtfaBt 

Biil-k'Ufr M»k*a»Hii Cihii[mhi>' 
lJilfifict)nb*i>. Fin. 

M qnag« me nt rights 

• Your article "Unioti* are Raiding 
Your Rights" |Dec.) was excellent. 
1 would like to comment, however, 
on one point. 

In order to protect the rights of 
manatee menl you state that manage- 
ment should insist on ''management 
rights" clauses in contracts. Yet 
even he.ru the National Labor Hc-in- 
(ionn Board again is on the »id« of 
the unions and admonishes rtMMjjre- 
meot that it must not try tou iun-d to 
protect its riirblu. 

Pot example, when one coinpHUi 
tried to nail down its rights in a 
muniigcmeut rights clause, the 
Board found the company guilty of 
an unfair labor practice because, it 
concluded, the dim tie wx* "predi-t 
ably unacceptable to the union." 

i ertJimh llicre jh'c man) U u 

f|..'irj.i(iil>; whieli ure prr-dicUldy un- 
acceptable to management which 
unions are nble to secure only 
t.hmiigh sheer tDUthitft 1 wonder how 
far a company would gel if it filed mi 
unfair labor practice charge against 
m union because It submitted "pre- 
dictably unacceptable demands?" 

K JOHANNESfiKN 
Wi ■( — k I'jilll. 
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GAS FURNACES 
Eleven sizes from 50.000 to 
440,000 Btu/hr. input, Up- 
ftow, basement, counterflow. 
And a line of horizontal mod- 
els, too. The four-3peed blow- 
ers are ready for adding air 
conditioning anytime. 





UNIT HEATERS 
Bryant offers a complete 
line of propeller fan unit 
heaters from 30,000 to 
400,000 Btu/hrs., for 
use in any size commer- 
cial or industrial build- 
ing. Also available tn 
blower-type model from 
150,000 to 400,000 
Btu/hrs. 



AIR CONDITIONING 

Electric air con- 
ditioning units in 
sizes from 1 Vz to 
3 0 tons, with 
matching evapor- 
ator arid fan coil 
units. Bryant 
Weather Probe permits 
efficiency regardless of out 
side temperatures, hot or cold 




ROOF TOP UNITS 
Low profiles for 
the big job, the 
little job, the in- 
between jobs. Gas 
or electric cool- 
ing up to 30 ions, with 
matched gas heating up to 
^ 450.000 Btu/bra. Shipped as- 
sembled for speedy installation. 




GAS AIR 
CONDITIONING 
Gijs-f.red, air-cooled 
water chillers in 3, 
4, 7K<2. and 10 ton 
sizes, suitable for res- 
idential, commercial 
and industrial appli- 
cations. 



DUCT FURNACES 
Ten sizes. 50,000 to 
400,000 Btu/hr, input. 
Low voltage controls on 
all. And they'll handle 
air conditioning air re- 
quirements on most«fdbs 
without bypass. Match- 
ing blower packages are 
available. 





BOILERS 
We make a com- 
plete line of steam 
and hot water boil- 
ers from 90,000 to 
6,720.000 Btu/hrs. 
for residential, 
commercial and 
v industrial 



AND THAT'S NOT ALL, Bryant heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment is backed by mure than 60 years 
of experience, and a national network of distributors 
and factory branches la provide you with complete 
service, whenever you need it. For more information, 
call your local Bryant distributor or branch. Or Bryant 
Air Conditioning Co., 7310 W. Morns St,, Indianapolis, 
1 ttd inn* 4523 1 

The Grea t Indoors 
People gTyflfls* 



Free to 
Manufacturers 





PLANT 
FINANCING 

rkw 'wilt mm* Hr*,~, 




UST?!* 1 




executive trends 



Write 
for brochures 
you want. 

Ho* to get help In financing long-term cap- 
ital Investments , . , tax advantages avail- 
able to you in New York State . . . man- 
power-training assistance . . . plant-location 
services. These are only a tew of the free 
business publications offered by trie New 
York State Department of Commerce, 
If you need it. we've got it. New York Slate 
Department of Commerce has a mountain 
of Informailon on sublets ranging from 
plant financing to International marketing. 
And it's available to you free . . . whether 
you're already in New York or Just thinking 
of coming here, 

Writs on your letterhead or call (518) 
474-3717 for the four brochures lllus- 
t'at<3tf - free and at no obligation. 
For more Information: Look over the cou- 
pon and check brochures you're interested 
in. II you don't see one that covers the par- 
ticular problem you're trying to solve, tell 
us your problem, and we'll find an answer. 



Ntw ftA Sw* D*pl. of Cmmtit*, Am. Ill 
11} 5f=l. $lr«1, Albany, N T. 13107 

^itol* lend 1hf fallOwi-ia brochin'rl 

□ Induitiiol LotatKS* Q Pkwt 

FinoBe-ng 

□ T« Ad*ani«4«f □ Km Vork Vol* 
Isr Suiinaii ItMitftl fee* 

~ Man*) Q lnrttna<ianal 

MontxJMH Comment 

1_ 1 

MW TOtK JTAtt OEfAIIMEMT Of CO«*WCr 



READING THE 
CRYSTAL BALL 

■ A NEW MARKET 

■ R&D EXECUTIVES 



Can you really read 
that crystal ball? 

"To marketing manujrerH. it's a 
scientific crytHiil baJJ. 

"At least, that' «. the computer's 
jrr-.j|r--t .ipjjf.il !<> them," -.-ivs Eve 
Ivn Konnirl. S m ■■ i rl of Kvdyn Kon 
nirl Associates, communications con- 
sultants in an upcoming book, "The 
Computer in Mflrketing." Here's 
What 122 marketing vice presidents 
«;)vh tht-ir top four choice* when 
iski'd how they used their com- 
pnny's computers; 

Percent 

l-'oroi-aftl wiles 66 

Customer service* n7 

Predict market for new 

piLHludH or *tvuvs 51 

Sales analysis and control -lu 

Hut other authorities wonder if 
executives really know how to make 
the computer pay off properly. 

McKinsey & Co.. inc., New York 
rinsed management consultants. lrn.l. 
n survey with surprising rtvult^ It 
found nearly 40 per cunt of com- 
panies wring their electronic data 
procrai*irx without proper plan or 
j md it of results. 

In weiuhing ;<ny proposed com- 
puu-r program, it suggests that you 
iryike sure it meets these criteria : 

fa it technically twaiM'- ' 1 ' "> rh* 
computer rlo it'-' 

Is it economically feasible'.' Will 
the program In- worth more than it 

Wt8? 

I-. it i»i ^rationally feasible' 1 Will 
in. it). iL;tTf u-t- l In- >v>U'in. ipmire n 
Of resist it— if successfully developed 



How to work 
with word smiths 

Worth their weight in gold. 
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Thai's wluit Towers, Perrin. 
Forster & Crosby. Philadelphia 
bawd mnnugement consultant.^ say 
about ghost speech writers 

flood one* line scarce TPF&C 
mi.Vs. But thoy enn save you the 
days of research and writing that 
are a must for n decent phitform 
appearance 

How ran ynu work b{^t with a 
ghaut writer? 

Here are some suggest ion;* TPP* 
l ! makes: 

• Give him plenty of lime to talk 
to vnu. get (hi- fct'l nt your Lm 
gunge and kleas. 

• Cheek all statements hie draft 
speech makes., in case you rtre asked 
about source or suhject matter 

• Ask him to draw up a list of ques- 
tions your talk will prohnhly elicit 

with answers— so you're prepared 
ti> field queries from the audience. 

What's the difference between a 
ROfjd iind had speech" Three things, 
TPK&CniVi 

1. Research. 

2. Preparation, 
11, Delivery, 

How you can tap 
a new market 

Need more employ tsss—or I'uato- 
merS? 

Then you might take a look at 
the 22 million Americans who have 
physical handicaps. M^uiv don't 
work. ;md ^Idom shop, twause 
nrchitecta have unwittingly ijjnored 
them. 

Oflrn. they cnrTf go through re- 
vohing rioivr-;, i'IittiIi hij^h -.Ir'ji- 'H 
i-ven rrjii'h li^ht -wili h<-s, 

The AmerJcan Slandards A^soci- 
;>tion has worked out guidplinr-* 
th.il will miik*' your oflkn'. pliinl <h 
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TH tell you what 
think of Inland-Ryerson 
buildings... 



to 
up 

the 



"In 1964 our plant was completely destroyed by fire. 
In mat 22 weeks, Iniond-RyerEur. had us back in 
production. Sines th<m our production level* have 
increased tenfold, yet our JacUtttes are only four times 
ais large aa they were in 1961 Inland-Ryerson 
buildings helped us meet critical production deadlines 
by offering the flexibility necessary to meet our 
growing requirements. From Start to finish, wb got 
the help we needed from our local Inland-Ryerson 
building specialist" 

InJand-Ryerson buildings have been providing 
profitable answers to building problems Jar years. Talk 
to the Inland-Ryerson specialist near you. Look him 
in The Yellow Pages under "BuUdinge-Meial" or 
go*, our full-color idea kit Wire us colled, using 
ihe form below. Inland-Ryerson Construction Products 
Co., Dept. B, 4123 West Bumham Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 532} 1. 



we just 
bought our 

eighth!". 



folia E. K»n*fH, Pr«*n3oni 
Wliuinbujc fnduiWn. too. 
fanti Qtt. tew* 




\ 






Wire us 
collect. 



Or mall coupon. 




Building Systems 
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InLand Rycrion Conatrudlec Product! Co. 

D*pl. B. 4123 Wut Burohan Slt*»t, Miiwoak««, Wjvaaiin 

Sia» ft. JW)0, 
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tent it new. Rent it now. 
Rent Hyster. 
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HYSTER 
RENTAL 

'SYSTEM 



When you rent Hyster lift trucks you get the latest high production 
models — not has-beens from some rundown rental fleet. Rent one or a 
dozen. For any period, from one day to five years. Any model — 2,000 to 
62,000 lbs. capacity. Low rates. Immediate availability. Maintenance 
geared to your requirements. Check rental vs. ownership costs with any 
of the Hyster dealers listed here. They'll be glad to prepare a detailed 
comparison based on your operation, your needs. No obligation. Call 
today— or write for full information. 



HYSTER COMPANY 

HrSTER RENTAL SYSTEM « P O. BOX 4 - PLAINV1EW, NEW YORK 11803 




Rent it new. Rent it now. 

Rent Hyster. " 
See these Hyster dealers; 

Akron, Otrio 11 JOl 7S24-9314J 

Al&anj, Maw fo*k [9l?i 4J«> 3455 

Jibuqunrnun. N«w Mbxko 15051 

AI'e-nLown, Pun.rtg f i v tnu (21S1 395-2B61 

AllJhta, Oearg.a ItUi 3S1 5330 

A.l'Jnila Unoroi* ■: iCI* • ;?? :'!ijH 

U-irl, rn„„. Mar,Land iJ'Jll 632 3100 

«B»nr. M«in« liOTi 9*1' -IB 

^'"■Shamum, Nx Vikk tv«tt*tt ft**9IJl 

Blrrnineriam, Alabama 545.2144 

Bol^i. la.ho (MS) 

floitm,, W«» <c hutifi!i ;Cai«ljrii1uVI {«lft£L4-333jl 
UjrrAiu, N«w fork (/Hi dj* bl)O0 
Clinrla*|on. South Carolina IHJ3, 723-46M 
CliDrmtDn. Wnl V.r <}.... « Q04j 342 013-6 
Cn*TollE, «orth Carolina 1HJ4] 54MH30O. 
'•'UUiiKingji. lannaiaae ISlSi 
I-Iwjbo, Illinois <f3ai|*ood) (51?) 114 0/00 
LinLirntiti, Ohio l'/i 3 1 BHi-ivOu 
Cl*fton, final Jaiao* !5G?, flol 1393 
Clubland, OhNHJlfti WHMI 
-numb,,, Ohio C*S4)44J.4M» 
^iiiicocfl How Hampnri.r» ltt)3i 224-4QS3 
-■»l<«» Taaal £214) Rli-3311 
D-jterr-. Ohio Si» 
P»«y«r, Colorado (103) 4114413 
Out Mginea, low* falSl AT8 0123 
rtrort, M^rilupn <3)J1 S66-2GM1 
-hart, 1'inian f? 10, J A3 5644 
,1>aa* [Bl 51 532 3213 
nfnylv»ni» Iftll; 453 6 '/HI 
California (707) 443 30] 5 
villa, Indiana fUi:i 4JJ .' .■ .' L 
s™ti*nl1a, WDr1l« Carol inn ("OVl 4§5-9D25 
1 W»,w, Ind.an* 17l»» 74J-J76& 
ra»no, CaJtrorma ciCni AD?-9JtJ 
Q"-a«d. Ohm iLUtaj 545-4331 
Onanuihutirn Ohra Htl4> 2M-43SS 
Grand Hapidi,, Mifthiaan (Cltti LE4JMJ- 
WBtmbwe, North Carolina (9>9'i ?75«S26 
Ontanvllla. South Caro-lma .SO}, 219 -9ia7 
Hnr,Dl,,l,, N»*».. 
HoinlDn, T«4»» UHl C*S M41 
l«fahu Filli. Idaho t2(Mi JAJ 0*22 
l"*l«n*|»N«- Indiana <3i/i J4 4-3333 
Jnc.ion. Mi*(ii>irjp' IWU F14-3514 
J nc>,ofruiiiir, fuirida ryo>ti D.4 46d] 
K»nui. iMv Miuourl IB16.1 ¥12 545/ 
MnkaLiria W.acomain <4J4i J66 
I .imi.no ll'.raan till) 4ti-2?*0 

' Kr-Un, h, i,.J',i .-4.1 51 hi. 

timj, Oliin Mill ??! 3015. 
I'tll- Rock, ArhiftiJi I SOI i 55 5 4*6* 
L"» A ii Del" CuMforruB (?] 1) BA3 6i55 
Uunyi7l«. Ninluctiy <5C2J 7/5-l«7l 
Urflbocli ttui fSOfi, SHJ 7/91 
V .r„,„ n n , r , f(,i4, jbj ana 
MlMllorfl, Diadon 1503} 773-3444 
M«Tiphii. rann*t«*> 1301 1 
Mian., Floridi tKi> PU9.6644 
M-lwaul^B. AiitoDun 14141 7«l'4i45 
Umnnpalta. Minn«»or a (BIZ' T2?«j«l 
HnitilN. Al»U»ni» rJOS) A'n-SSpl 
"ullns, Mlmali I30<J| lii'J 041* 
™*»H»|Mb, Tcnne»i»s Itlil 2S!1 0449 
nftWjifh, I4*r*f ItfVff l?nii ATB-1441 
!**w^glnn, Cantic«4iciil (2011 M05i«U 
W»- tklA/,flv l_<Kil-»ii|iirt l!»4t SJ!*-»«1 
Nnav miktll), Mm Ynra l?L?> 1L' 766S 
Norfolk Virainui f703| «27 2S4B 
Ohljnoma C.ty. Ohlahomi (4051 ~35 1449 
0cnjh«. Mctrriik* [402f 331/300 
Orlando. Rsrlda (JO*,. i4l 3A07 
f«orla. Ill Inn ii (JlMj (.05-4034 
JhiljaeipdM, Panirnylvanla .'215. CA4 4600 
rhoann. Ar./anji (M71 ALI-Tlil 
"'Iribuiah. Pdrth^y'wdn.a f413| fl^? 7666 

N»w Vcrl [516. <VE5 8440 
Jnrll ...d L DraOOh (503) E 
WlChmomJ. Virginia I7(l3 
Krv^raid* Cahfo/nia [21 
o»no>i«, Vrrflinla (703) 
It.. r4.» Yn.rk(7l 
d irltnoia ftl») )t4 3H« 
antb, CaHilornta <H«.l IV 3 
w. M.cnfl*n (1171 75241121 
ail LalaClry, Utah rk00 riAS-5ftll 
ih Dttran, California (71 4| JJS 1)00 
»ah fran^l^o Culiforo** 14151 K>I I6(H 
ismii (4(ini ?or^t;FiB 

law Tork I5UHS49JO0 
... .nolnri )2*6f 
laflin, *ath,nij|.:n .r, lr Al.num l2«-> DAr^^OO. 
•'HrvuMJt. Lnuiiiinu tJIUI l^-"ii7't 



I 7,*(il 
364 

, f -l i :■ 



■jl Luu.i MKitijurl (1I4J IT " 
5Ttat|j»a. Net* York f31SI H03S51 
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Tam P ». riofIC* Mill 47* 4143 
Hlrdo. Ohio Ml»l *19 ttt» 
Trtnion. Nsiv Jwaay r609l 69* « I JO 
Tuc»on Arliema ir,l)2> MA4 71J5 
r. (J.lnhrima 1311) LU3-570I 
Sfkf4> Tank mi 71 tlWMOOl 
''■ i.:lncl h)a«Vofl IH14I 774 0W1 
Wntlhrnok, Mama l?07l U!i4 14 1 1 
""»*» Banrf. f>»hrikylv»ni» (71 Ii JiZ-Mrl-O 
wuiiainkrrnt r<nnaylvA<M4i (fl/j 4SH-1500 

rVaiiHiiqinn i50°i CHI 5*1* 
Vorlc, p.r<naylv«nl« (7171 045 163J 
In Canada 

CjHmrr. AlExrta (4051 54?. »5M 
ymamoii Artiarin r4(llj 4W-S9JI 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS ::■<:< «wt<d 



store accessible to them They're 
nvnibible through the Boater Seal 
StK-iety, Chicago. 

Dear Sir 
or Madam- 
Think twice heron? you start that 

letter. 

It'll tiewt at least S2.74 by the time 
it's in (he mail. 

Thill's the- .'jvprvifjii rn-r wlirn ,i 
Sl0,4j00-a-year junior executive 
takes seven minutes to flit iiit*" a 
letter to n Sll()-a*wrpk f.al Friday. 
Here's how the §2.74 breaks down, 
The Dartnell Corp.. C'hii-sifEo, says: 
Sti'nogr.'iphit: eipenao 91 onnts 
Overhrjid 67 rents 

ls>$t motion „:t < ■•■ni - 

Mailing 16 rents 

Filing 11 cents 

Materials 8 rents 

Dicbilins tinw 68 rents 

TOTAL: S2.7.1 
That's 20 rents man? than last 
year. 

The average business letter vwt 
$2.54 in 1968: S2.49 in 1967; $2.44 in 
1966. 

The R&D executive's 
pay and perquisites 

Four out of 10 make $40,000 to 
:>i, ,.iKKl ,i your. 

Most ctf thorn lour out of five— 
.i yearly l*»nu.-. thai .-ivcninci 
20 per cent of their base pay. 

And almost as many— four out of 
h\ ■- havt- -took 4i|>i«ms 

Tluit's the pay picture from a re- 
rtn1 llcidrirk anri Stm^nli'ft study 
ol chief research tind devolopnient 
executives. Each held the top liBiX) 
post in a large U. S. industrial 
corpora lioa 

'"They're well educated, and may- 
be leas mobile than other exit u 
tivejs," says John S. Wilson, vice 
president of the miuuigentenl enn> 
Mjliinc firm 

■More tluin hiilf tiold doctorules 
and another 14 fwt rent have a 
niitnl4 i ■ tlfHi-i-4'. 

"Typically, ?h<- hip USD in.m 
hiis bren with his nrrn 1 f > yeara nnd 
haa workwi for ru> more thuri one 
■.ill. r empjoyer. He's 51, has held 
hi» present post five yean* and Ivis 
I he lillc vi«> pi<»sifj,.nt." 

llinv out of four majored in 
. In mr>try >ir i-nuinwririt. Arid 14 
I»t ii-nt (if tliw wiili . 1 1 1 v iiiinl 



RiTces took their Ph-D.s in chem- 
istry. 

Bui to rtJirh the top spot, it 
Iti lfi- to have "X|HTH-nre outside 
I he lab. 

Todsiy's top R&D executivea say 
rhiM'r suiTi'^nr^ shintld li.iv-- ii 
They rjito aiariufacturing, market' 
ini; or peneral rnnruiRemenl experi- 
ence about equally valuable. 

The dream boss, as 
secretaries see him 

Handsome? 
That may help. 

Hnw :i1miu1 I lim l*_;ril f 111 lite kitwl 

of j?u.v wln> sends flowerB or cologne 
to hi»i secrrtary on her birthday? 

It's also a pi ur>, says Smiling 
and .Srielling, employment ar»cial- 
ists. But the most prized quality 
is a sense of humor. 

Thai 1 1. ill -i nrrii hi^'hi-a in ,i pull 
of Millie 7. filXt -fHTi i iri.-, iil.iiril liy 

the firm. The perfect, hosa; it 
-bowed, is ,il-ui frank, considerate, 
orgnni/id, calm in an emermmcy 
and interesting. 

The worst boas, aecretaries said, 
rrullnhli'H when he dtetatt-*. ilnesn't 
say where to reach him when he's 
out of the office, stalls. deoisioa«. 
alwsiya works nt a panic pace, brings 
his blcit'k mtxxls from home and— 
worst of all— starts dictating 15 min- 
utes before quitting lime. 

Your gray flannel suit 
can cost you in court 

That is*, if you're facing a blue-col- 
lar jury. 

[■Win? cill.ir wnrkers lend to ^.tirk 
toiieilur. ie[xirts Jury Verdict Re* 
sciarch. Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. And 
they're likely to be a hit sticky for 
exii'titivi's y,1ki fiice Ihvni. 

Statistics show they find for the 
plaintiff in pergonal injury nuils only 
116 per cent of the time— if he's an 
executive. 

!f mil. Il 14- plaintiff k<-U 1 1 it* jury's 
nod more than BO per rent of the 
tune 

This may be u blow to the Anglo- 
Saxon ideal of justice meted out by 
080*1 peers. Jury Verdict Research 
t-onredw;. Jtut it's a helpful hint lu 
your lawyer. 

Every year, the firm reports, about 
one Anipiieaii i nit of si-ven is in- 
volved! In a personal injury. Not nil, 

i if (-nurxe. wind up in eimrl 
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The great 
decision maker 



Plymouth Fury 1969. An easy choice 
whether you need one or one thousand. 



Fury can rielp you make up your mind quicker 
than you can say, 'That's what 1 call a realty 

new car," 

This l» the car that's been finding lis way 
into more and more fleets over Irta past three 
y.'ars And hp*, n's back Complelety restyled 
w»1h a smooth-flowing loolt, (font Id roar. 

There's lha quiet and rtigg»dno$& Ol oni- 
bofly conitrutllon "TnesunsnuMot !orBion-bar 



suspension. Big room Big range of engine* 
including a standard 318 cubic inch V-e 

Futy '» n car 1fial proves what'* good loi 
pleasure can also be good (or business. From 
a personal po>nt ot view From a doMars-and- 
ce>nls point ol view. 

Take a closer look A lesl drive Thalo ine 
way Id llnd out how easy 3 big decision is. 
Plymouth Fury. The groat dodaion maJter. 




CHRYSLER 

wow li— umimi 



HOW 
THE 
WORLD 



VIEWS NIXON 

Most European and Asian leaders 
had at least a nodding acquaintance 
with Richard M Nixon before he 
took his oath as the Thirty-seventh 
President of the United States. In 
Atnca. Latin America, and the Mid- 
dle East, many remembered him 
from his tireless travels as Vice 
President in the 1950 s or trips taken 
in more recent years as a private 
citizen. 

So the claim advanced by many 
foreign opinion-makers and observers that Mr. 
Nixon entered the White House as "the great 
unknown" is hardly valid. He had kept his oar 
in, The literary output on the conlroversies that 
surrounded him in his early career was as exten- 
sive abroad as 11 was ai home. President Eisen- 
hower's Illnesses while in the White House led 
to long, analytical, critical articles and broad- 
casts about the man who would succeed to the 
Presidency if Ike had failed to recover. 

Still, despite a familiar visage and a raft of 
books by and about him, Mr. Nixon remained 
basically unrevealed to many, here as well 35 
abroad. The Economist of London said the 
American people chose him because on election 
day "he seemed the besi there was. nol because 
the electorate really admired him. They did not 
give him a true mandate to do what he wants to 
do. partly because he did not tell the voters what 
that was" The British journal mentioned the 
series of "Ihoughful radio addresses' Mr. Nixon 
gave, but added that the "constructive liberal 
program" outlined in them was hardly noticed, 
to the candidate's advantage (". . . It might have 
alienated as many voters as it attracted," the 
Economist said). 

The view of the new President from Moscow, 




BY PETER LISAGOR 



Contributing columnist Peter Lisagor is White 
House correspondent tor The Chicago Daily News. 



as well as from Soviet officials in Western capi- 
tals, was wary, if not distrustful. Even though 
Mr. Nixon has talked about the changed require- 
ment in Soviet-American relations, moving from 
"confrontation" to "negotiation," the Russians 
undoubtedly cling to judgments they made when 
Mr. Nixon made history ot a kind in 1959 by be- 
coming the highest ranking elected U. S official 
ever to visit the Soviet Union. 

As a member of the Vice President's press en- 
tourage, this reporter can testify to the fact that 
the Russian trip was a hectic, tense. unceUain 
encounter that called for more than 
diplomatic tact. Great restraint and 
patience were also needed, for the 
Russians, in quite petty ways, seemed 
ever anxious to embarrass, if not 
demean, the U. S. party, most espe- 
cially Mr. Nixon. 

In his first meeting with then-Pre- 
mier Nikila Khrushchev at the Krem- 
lin, which was scheduled to be a 
mere protocol visit in which innocu- 
ous amenities were to be exchanged, 
Mr. Nixon was flabbergasted when his host sailed 
into him with earthy condemnations ot a Cap- 
tive Nations'' resolution which the U. S. Congress 
had passed a short time before. A similar reso- 
lution had gone through Congress in previous 
years, but Khrushchev didn't like the sound and 
timing of this one. and he told his U. S. guest in 
far more flavorful language thai the whole thing 
stunk. His barnyard analogy first slunned Mr 
Nixon, who then recovered sufficiently to engage 
Khrushchev in a relatively amiable discussion ot 
farm odors. 

From that moment, the Russians tried to keep 
Mr, Nixon off-balance, to score points against 
him. to ratlle him. They charged him with trying 
to bribe a store clerk; they accused newsmen ol 
throwing objects at Soviet citizens from a hotel 
window. And Khrushchev tangled with Mr. Nixon 
in the famous "kitchen debate," a brisk, raucous 
discussion of the comparative merits of Ameri- 
can and Soviet societies. The two men were 
standing In front ot a model kitchen in the U. S. 
exhibition al a trade fair in Moscow, and as they 
grew more animated and heated, with the inter- 
preters struggling to stay coherent, a British news- 
man whispered to a colleague; Why. it's frighlen- 
ing— like two men tossing an H-bomb back and 
forth to see which will drop it first. That was a 
slight exaggeration, but it did convey the sense 
of awe which we felt at the uninhibited verbal 
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j0U3t. The Nixon visit was Ihe icebreaker for a 
subsequent trip to America by Khrushchev, an 
odyssey so fantastic for the times thai many Amer- 
icans found it hard to believe. The Soviet premier 
came swaggering into Washington aboard a Rus- 
sian jet, tried to upstage President Eisenhower at 
the airport welcoming ceremony, and then pro- 
ceeded across the country, captivating and anger- 
ing his hosts by turns with his assured peasant's 
charm, his cocky lectures, cajolery and threats 

Khrushchev never liked Mr. Nixon, and after 
the I960 Presidential election, the Soviet leader 
took some Credit Tor helping to elect John F. 
Kennedy by claiming that had ha released Ihe 
captured fliers of a U. S. reconnaissance plane 
shot down over ihe Baltic to the Eisenhower 
Administration, it would have enhanced Mr. Nix- 
on's election prospects. 

How much of Khrushchev's atti- 
tude remained In the Kremlin hierar- 
chy after his dismissal is impossible 
to know, of course. The Kosygln- 
8rezhnev leadership is more hard- 
eyed, formalists, starchy than 
Khrushchev s. and like others in the 
world, probably will not mind waiting 
to see what early sieps the new Presi- 
dent will take. There is an unconfirmed suspicion 
among State Department experts that the Kremlin 
may try to test the Nixon nerve and will do so in 
an early crunch, perhaps in Berlin. 

Despite a certain lingering skepticism about 
Mr. Nixon's outlook on the world-a frequently 
expressed feeling thai he has simply sheathed his 
Cold War beliefs and Ihe stern antl-communisi 
doctrines he advocated In the 1950's-there was 
an immense amount of good will for him. 

A German weekly commentalcn observed of the 
new President "He is Intelligent enough not to 
close his eyes to the fact that the Seventies, into 
which he will lead his country, no longer have 
much in common with the world of the late Fifties 
he knew as Vice President. His former ideas are 
as passe as the cllchfc of 'Tricky Dick.* " 

The Germans generally were heartened by Mr 
Nixon's election, believing that somehow they 
might restore the intimate relations they had when 
John Foster Dulles was Secretary of State and 
rarely made a move without consulting and if need 
be, placating. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer Hen- 
ry Kissinger s presence as a White House adviser 
on foreign policy pleases Bonn, not because he 
is particularly pro-German but because in times 
past, when the Germans have been worried by 
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U. 5. policy actions, he has heard them oui and 
tried to reassure them to the extent Lhat he could 
as a private citizen and sometime consultant lo 
the government here. 

The German literati, Ihe sophisticated commen- 
tators, have nol been as buoyed by Mr. Nixon's 
accession as the officials in Bonn. The commen- 
tator quoted above. Theo Sommer of the Hamburg 
weekly Die Zeit. has written that, while Mr. Nixon's 
programs are largely unknown, "he will be guided 
by caution, place the accent on free enterprise, 
decentralize federal power, balance the budget, 
opl for unemployment rather than inllation. stimu- 
late black capitalism' as the solution to Ihe race 
problem. He will follow all these policies on the 
condition that they work. If they don' t he will have 
no other choice than to abandon conservatism 
and resort to unorthodox means." 

This is a common judgment of Mr. 
Nixon among foreign observers: He 
will be pragmatic, cautious, conven- 
tional, favor what will work within me 
limits of his concept of government's 
role. Some are concerned about the 
contradictions, which Sommer put 
into these words: He wants to keep 
the U. S. militarily strong and simul- 
taneously end the draft and lower taxes; he wants 
to arm in order to attain a position of strength 
from which he can discuss disarmament with the 
Russians; he wants a rapprochement with De 
Gautle. but at the same lime a 'strengthening of 
the European Community with Great Britain as a 
member." He is seeking better relations with the 
Allies, but also wants them to spend more on de- 
fense; he has his mind set on reducing foreign aid, 
yet hopes for quicker progress in underdsveloped 
countries." 

The French see the Nixon Presidency as an op- 
portunity to simmer down the chronic antago- 
nisms of De Gaulle toward the U. S., and Mr. Nixon 
has indicated that one of his early acts, hopefully, 
will be to confer with the French leader in an ellori 
to compose old differences. 

A certain underlying leaf lhat economic difficul- 
ties might lead to a protectionist course by the 
U. S. creates some concern about the new Admin- 
istration in Europe and Japan. There are appre- 
hensions about a turning-inward because of Viet 
Nam among Asian leaders. But In general, the 
tendency 13 to wait and watch, and give the new 
man the benefit of every doubt in the classic man- 
ner of the political honeymoon enjoyed by new 
Presidenls in this country. 
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Small shipments are the heart 
of our business. 



We've got more going for you, with service to over 25.000 cities and towns every day. 

Can we drop something off for you? 
It's there in hours and costs you less when you ship by GPX. 
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Linda's a great 
little secretary 
but as a collator 
she's a drag. 

She tn«ce5 dictation faster than you can dictate. Types 76 words 
per minute and has a mind like « computer for remembering a 
thousand things at once But ask her to collate something and 
she has two speeds: slow and stoo. 

Bui it's your own fault, you know. After all. you give her every 
modern office machine there is— including an electric mall 
opener Burthen, when you need something collated, you spread 
the stuff all ova' and tell nor to start go ng around In circles. 

Nobody wants to collate. It's the dullest, most wdious time- 
consuming job there is. Unfortunately, ftjB also one o' the most 
important jobs there is 

With one of our desk-top semi-automatic Thomas Collators 
Linda can do an hour's collating in mmutes Price lists, sales 
bulletins, catalogs, manuals, schedules— just about anything, 

In fact, thare are 1 1 different collators for various business needs, 
large or small From table-top semi-automatics (illustrated) to 
3G.0OO- sheet an hour automatics. And Lmda can operate any 
one of them. 




Thomas Collators 
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Poaingfl Meters, Addresser-Printers, Folders, lnseriera Counters and Imprinters. Scales, Mailopeners, Collators, Copters 
For more informBliort, wrile PiSney-Bowes, Inc. 1322 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Connecticut 06904 



Years are an arbitrary method 
for measuring the passage of 
time. Bui on a seventy-fifth birth- 
day one is wbII aware that not 
much room remains for candles 
on the cake. 



Of course some men are phe- 
nomenally durable, like Churchill 
and Adenauer, or De Gaufle and 
Mao Tsetung. Yet there ia rea- 
son to think that even in such 
cases earlier retirement mighi 
have been desirable. It has been 
said that Queen Victoria, the mosi 
beloved of all British monarchs, 
did an unconscious disservice to 
her country by a reign lasting 
from 1837 to T90T. She gave a 
descriptive name to that long and 
eventful period. But her strong 
personal distaste for change was 
also influential in developing a 
national mistrust of innovation 
which carried over too effectively Into commercial 
and industrial techniques. 

Similarly, conditions m France might well have 
been happier today if its aged president had not 
insistently held on to power, so long, so resolutely. 
With his romantic passion for the past General 
de Gaufle could have reflected more on the old 
French proverb which poignantly laments: "Si 
jeunessa savait, si vieflassa pouvait"-]i youth but 
knew, if age were competent. 

One difficulty, in seeking a smoother transition 
between the generations, is that sometimes old 
age preserves a tot of ability and that youth often 
sees very clearly what is wrong in a society, even 
though lacking the knowhow to set lhing3 righi. 
Not all of the worldwide revolt among students 
today Is due to lack of perception In the younger 
generation. 

Nor is it true that old people are necessarily 
conservative and youngsters radical. If this were 
the case fewer grandmothers would try to com- 
press a spreading figure wilhin light slacks or 
wispy mini-skirt. And we would not have the 
evidence that, however disgusting the excess of 
protest, many boys and girls of 18 can stick to 
fundamentals more firmly than their parents. 

Some 2,500 years ago one of the greatest edu- 
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Contributing columnist Fotix Mortey is a Putiuer 
Prize-winning former newspaper editor and cot- 
lego president. 



cators of all time had some ad- 
vice to give about the generation 
gap. In Plato's words: "The best 
way of training the young is to 
train yourself at the same time: 
not to admonish them, but always 
carrying out your own admoni- 
tion in practice." 

That is good advice, even to- 
day, but is ol little help in the cen- 
tral problem, which is the best 
procedure in trie transfer of pow- 
er from one generation to the 
next. Here, as in much else, we 
have something (o learn from 
sport. The relay race is a good 
Illustration. 

All who watched this form of 
competition at the recent Olymp- 
ic Games must have been im- 
pressed by the new technique. 
Originally, in this team race, the 
runner finishing his lap would 
pass the baton to his teammate before the latter 
started, making the transition slow and awkward 
Now the two runners, one closing and the other 
opening his course, run for some distance at fuM 
speed side by side, passing the baton so skillfully 
that a TV replay in slow motion is necessary to 
realize how smoothly it is done. 

Of course that is generally the way a business 
operates. Those selected to take over a top job 
will for a time direct on virtually equal terms with 
the seniors who are finishing their course. During 
this iransition the good executive will certainly 
not repress the suggestions of his Junior, if they 
stand up to criticism based on long experience 
On ihe whole this problem of transition Is also 
handled well under our system of government, 
at ihe national and stale and local levels. The 
electorate has periodic opportunity to sit in judg- 
ment on those who make and those who adminis- 
ter Ihe laws. And the system is arranged in a 
manner that frequently retains the competence of 
age without blocking the infusion of young blood 
into the body politic. 

Americans are fortunate in being able to use 
the expression President-elect'' with confidence 
Such advance assurance of a peaceful transfer of 
political power is rare. And that certainly is whet 
made Ihe Nixon Inauguration a matter of pride 
for all of us. 

This system of representative government has 
brought political strength wherever honeslly ac- 
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cepted. Admittedly the electorate does not 
choose wisely in every case, But it is unlikely to 
produce the tensions or make the mistakes ap- 
parent where there is arbitrary or hereditary suc- 
cession. It is memorable that one of the best of 
all the Roman Emperors. Marcus Aurelius, was 
followed by his son Commodua. unquestionably 
one of the worst. And the superiority of our sys- 
tem of political change to that of Communism is 
probably a bigger plus factor than the military 
balance to which so much more attention is given, 

When we turn to the family, however, we see 
sadly ehat the gap between the generations is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to bridge. Disorder 
in the home leads all too easily into disorder in 
the schools. And this is the more serious because 
family and schooling are so clearly ihe major 
transmission belts of civilization. 

Where parents and teachers have 
much in common with the children 
they supervise, a society will be 
strong even though its economy may 
be backward and Its government in- 
efficient. On the other hand, military 
and industrial power cannot give real 
strength if homes and schools are 
generally broken or disordered. 

The rapidity of change and the related break- 
down of old concepts have brought more con- 
fusion into the American home than into our in- 
dustry or politics. Between parents and their 
children discord has frequently arisen to replace 
harmony. Where there once was unity there fs 
now hostility. As in many a sociological problem 
it Is easier to observe the trouble than to say with 
objective certainty where the fault lies. 

It would seem, however, that the difficulty Is one 
in which elderly people could play a constructive 
role. Grandparents commonly get along with their 
children's children betler than they did with their 
own, This is explained by saying that Ihe aged 
can enjoy the youngsters (in moderation) withou! 
the pains of responsibility. But there are other 
reasons. Children are always Interested in hear- 
<ng about old times, from ancients who can re- 
member when tire engines were pulled by dashing 
white horses and cows were actually milked by 
nand Children have a natural liaison with those 
who are themselves slipping Into a second child- 
hood. Indeed immaturity and senescence (a much 
nicer word than senility) have much in common. 

In the old-fashioned, pre-apartment, home 
grandparents had an honored and useful place. 
Modern life is not arranged to make such inclu- 
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slve households practical. But something is lost 
when the "senfor citizens," now beginning to 
swarm everywhere, push off for Florida or more 
adjacent asylums of old age. They too have a 
contribution, if only team spirit and a sense of 
continuity, in the unending relay race. 

Christmas is pre-eminently a family festival. A 
few days before its last celebration The Watt 
Stroet Journal published an Interesting feature 
article about the post-retirement activities of "for- 
mer top executives." One, aged 72, was learning 
to pilot airplanes. Another "Is involved in about 
25 business and civic committees." A third vet- 
eran, at 74, finds thai world travel and prepara- 
tions for it fill his spare time. 

These and other oldsters cited have surplus 
energy as well as surplus leisure. But the curious 
thing is that even at Chrisimas there 
was none who spoke of sharing Ihe 
fruits of long experience within the 
family circle. 

Maybe it was thought that such 
domestic pastime is too ordinary to 
mention. Under current conditions of 
alienation, however, anylhing that 
consolidates the family can be called 
important. And happily that seems 
to be Ihe opinion of the Stanford University News 
Service- It has distributed a long release about 
an optional course there in which the silent movies 
of a generation and more ago are replayed with 
commentary by a teacher. 

This opportunity to view "their parents' cultural 
heritage,' says the release, has "developed into 
one of the most popular of Stanford's Ireshman 
seminars." 

That California experience would seem to cast 
doubt on Shakespeare's cynical contention that: 
"Crabbed age and youth cannot live logether. 
Youth is full of pleasure, age is full of care." Per- 
haps that is less true now than it was In the Bard s 
day. Since then the onward march of civilization 
has brought new cares for youth, as well as many 
uncrabbing pleasures for the aged. 

Long before Shakespeare, moreover, a Hebrew 
prophet suggested that our much-discussed gen- 
eration gap Is actually a matter of reconcilable 
viewpoints. "Your old men shall dream dreams," 
Hosea told the Children of Israel, "your young 
men shall see visions." 

The dream of what might have been, and the 
vision of what could be, are only different aspects 
of the same vista, as seen at sunset and sunrise 
on the path of life. 
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With an Eldorado waiting, a great deal of motoring pleasure concludes 
the business day. Its front-wheel drive, advanced engineering 
and lx.-ai.it ill 1 1 new interiors make driving <tn e\i itiiijj; experience. 




jjc This is Evinrude's 
Starflite 115-S 





It proves you can have 
top performance 
without top-heavy size! 




You don 't need lowering size to get 
top performance Thai s obvious 
when you consider that nur Star- 
flite 115-S has 15 more horsepower 
Ih.'in Inst vear s high pert or m.i rue 
' too " — weighs 20 pounds less, and 
\\a: 17% Nrrviller puwerhood. 

It delivers more hp per pound, more 
mil-". ptT g.-jllnn. ^nd metre hp per 
dollar than rin\ ■ >ut I >■ Mid going 

{if vou include propeller and con- 



trols in the price — and we do). 
After all. the 115-S got us high per- 
turrmince i h.uiirtenvtic-s from the 
Evinrude V-4 that hoWk r he world's 
speed record. 

We licked the top ■heavy trend with 
our short-stroke V-4 engine design 
Its high-torque ( h.ir.w tenslirv plus 
stMinht-through fueling. CD igni- 
tion, sharply tuned p*fuiu»t, and 
■ >i!ijnjit?r-de*igned lower unit, give 



it tremendous thrust and fuel effi- 
ciency <it .ill speed ranges. 

It snuggles down on the transom 
like it's pnrt of your boat. Its low 
profile gives ynn n bonus in looks, 
stability, and saieLy 

But the biggest bonus is its excep- 
tional futbrange performance. 

It's the biggest small motor, or the 
smallest big motor ever built I 
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PEACE 
AND PALACES 

BY ALDEN H. SYPHER 

Plans (or magnificent new quarters In New York 
City where United Nations diplomats and their 
Families could live, work and play have been ap- 
proved by Secretary General U Thant. 

Buildings conceived to reach new peaks of 
spJendor as well as usefulness would form a new 
international show place centered around the 
poinl where the present United Nations Head- 
quarters stands. 

One ot the most imaginative, and perhaps cost- 
ly, features would be a Ihree-acre park built on 
a platform running along ihe East River, which 
flows past the present headquarters building. 

Included in the park would be tennis courts, a 
skating rink,, promenades, comfortable places to 
sit, and courts for bocci, an Italian bowling gamp 

One huge building with twin towers would in- 
corporate 700 apartments for United Nations lam- 
i lies The presently operating international school 
would be housed in the same building, along wnh 
a large swimming pool and an auditorium for the 
use of the children during schoof hours, and for 
□Iher United Nations people after hours. 

Another structure would include a visitors' cen- 
ter, delegation offices, and hotel and apartment 
quarters 

The cost would be hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and It would lake up to five years to complete 
the ambitious program 

While these plans tor greater grandeur were 
being pored over <n New York by the international 
ihinkers who like to consider themselves the 
world's peace keepers, American battle deaths 
continued to be counted in the hundreds week 
after week in the snake-infested mud and dust 
of Viet Nam. There Americans face a wily foe ex- 
tremely skillful in fire and fade away tactics, an 
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Contributing columnist Afden Sypher fa former 
editor and publisher of Nation's Business 



enemy equipped with the 
newest and deadliest 
weapons produced by 
Russia, a particularly 
forceful member of the 
United Nations Security 
Council. 

In the Middle East, 
where peace also is most 
noticeable by its ab- 
sence, a related kind of 
show holds public attention 

In Baghdad the bullet-ripped wreckage of a 
Super Mystcre fighter-bomber is on public dis- 
play, This jet was built by the French, another 
member of the Umied Nations Security Council, 
and sold (presumably profitably) to Israel. 

It was shot down in Jordan by Iraqi soldiers 
using Russian anti-aircraft guns. 

The French plane will be replaced by Ihe Unit- 
ed Stales, also a member of the Security Council 
This because trie French have refused to de- 
liver replacements for which they already have 
been paid, until President de Gaulle decides 
whether to switch sides in the Middle East con- 
flict, or possibly even to stay out of It, alihough 
this hardly is the path to the greater glory of 
France, which ihe ancient general so deeply 
wants 1o lake. 

So now the United States backs one side of ihe 
war with supplies, and Russia backs the other 
Thus the two biggest, toughest and most pow- 
erful members of the United Nations Security 
Council -the peace keepers-find ihemselves in a 
box. Without their support the war would not be 
possible Neither Israel nor the Arabs are capable 
of building planes, helicopters, tanks, or any of 
the other highly complex implements of modern 
war. 

Since neither supplier can find a way to end 
the war. they support it In effect these two Se- 
curity Council members carry on war against each 
other by proxy, simply because they can't gel to- 
gether on how to stop it At the same time they 
put pressure on the United Nations to end it. 

Which is like sending Nguyen Cao Ky to slap 
some sense into Mohammed All 

In Umuahla four jet warplanes bearing Nigerian 
markings swept in over the Biafran administrative 
headquarters with guns blazing. Bullets ripped 
into buildings and people Half a dozen were 
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killed, more than 500 run. The pianos were 
made in Russia. Great Britain, another Security 
Council member, also sends supplies to the 
Nigerians. 

A! thrs time the issue that gripped the attention 
of the United Nations concerned an attempt to 
oust South Africa from the world organization s 
Conference on Trade and Development. 

The black Afncan nations, many of them micro- 
states, which have flooded into the United Nations 
in recent years, don't like the racial segregation 
policy of South Africa. 

Unlike the big powers in the Security Council 
who seem wholly powerless to make any move 
toward the peace they say they seek, the black 
Africans found a way to get a little action on the 
issue which they find is closesi to their hearts. 

Although they haven l ye! found a . 
way to kick South Africa out of the 
United Nations, they did find a way to 
give that country a swift boot in Its 
striped pants. 

Black Africans lined up the sup- 
port of some Asian nations in the 
Economic Committee, which con- 
trols the development conference, to 
bar South Africa from that meeting. 

This stood peace keepers of all grades on their 
collective ear. Mr. Thant conferred with Richard 
Maximilian Akwe< of Ghana, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and afterward said the situation threat- 
ened the whole structure of the United Nations 

The legal opinions of ConsiantJn Stavropoulos 
the international organization's general counsel 
were brought to bear on the black Africans, 

The neophytes were told what ihey had In mind 
couldn't be done-that such action as they con- 
templated was outside their power. They were 
lectured quite severely. 

So they voted 49 to 22. with 23 abstentions, to 
bar South Africa from the conference. 

Whether it's legal or not. we will do what we 
think is right," said a spokesman tor the black 
Africans, 

They were practicing majority rule democracy, 
just as the white man had totd them it works. 

The committee action was upset tn the General 
Assembly. 

But the vote did bring to the point of fact a fear 
that the emerging nations, because of an incredi- 
ble lack of foresight in fixing the rules at San 
Francisco, could control the United Nations. The 
world has changed greatly since 51 founding na- 
tions set up in the summer of 1945 this idealistic 
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effort to achieve and preserve peace. Today the 
membership is 126, Many countries which have 
swelled the total were not even In existence In 
1945. One has less than 100.000 population. 
Twenty each have less than one million. But all 
votes are equal in the General Assembly. 

Costs are far from equal. Minimum assessment 
is .04 per cent of Ihe operating cost, estimated 
for this year at $150 million. Two dozen of the 
smaller countries ail together pay less than one per 
cent. We pay slightly over 30 per cent. Russia is 
next at 17. Costs are shared on an ability to pay 
basis, adjusted in conference. 

The imbalance set up by the equal vote rule, 
former Secretary of State Dean Rusk once noted, 
makes It theoretically possible for a two-thirds 
majority in the General Assembly to be formed 
by nations with only 10 per cent at 
Ihe world's population 

Which suggests the charter needs 
revision. It suggests also that it may 
be a good thing that pending such 
revision the United Nations remains 
the debating society It has become. 

There's a good chance that the 
magnificent new buildings ap- 
proved by Mr. Thant will rise soon 
along the East River. 

Both Governor Rockefeller of New York and 
Mayor Lindsay of New York City support the pro- 
gram for added United Nations splendor, although 
boih say added taxes are an absolute necessity 
to ease the financial pinch in their Jurisdictions. 

Most of the cost ot the programed expansion 
will come from the taxpayers of the United States, 
not of the other 125 member nations. Some will 
come from foundations. Nothing will come from 
the United Nations. It hasn't any money. 

It's S3S million in debt for services rendered for 
peace seeking or keeping operations in the Congo 
and in the Middle East. The United Slates Is owed 
$4.5 million which il probably never will get. 

The financial troubles started years ago when 
Russia and France declined to pay their share for 
attempts to seek a kind ol peace they didn't par- 
ticularly want— although they withheld payment 
on technical grounds. 

There's one rather obvious way the United Na- 
tions could cut its costs, and even catch up with 
its. honest debls. 

That would be to reduce the sfalf. which now 
has grown to 41,000. 

Those remaining might dream more of peace, 
and less of palaces. 
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Quanta saves time. At tax time. Any trine. 



Ovttr and above the rmte you save by- 
using An ordinary adding machine, 
look jfijm See bow each lejture ot 
the Quanta portable electric pels you 
through vcntr adding mavhine wmk 



litiii r li ha» 4 mmple, e#*y-ti>'Ow 

board. It prints all answers <n red 
totals, subtotal", and credit balances 
\nH it (.time* wilh A f ive Year Ciuar.in 
rv.-'Ni>i4Uotrd pine- -1.1'f Jl iUft '.I' 



All adding machine* wve time. But 
one without everything a Quanta has 
won't save enough See your 
Olivetti Under wood dealer 
Hr ii in the Yellow Pag« 



Olivetti underwood 
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WHO WILL SHAPE NEW 
LABOR POLICIES? 

Here are the men who have President Nixon's 
ear on matters from strikes to unemployment 



Labor trouble* enshroud the op- 
en ins of the Nixon years. But the 
new Administration ban a galaxy of 
men who can provide a wide scope 
of ideas on how to eradicate the 
troubles. 

Then- arc men with Well defined 
principles regarding labor affairs- 
such as Lilhor Secretary George 
Pratt Shullx, Sim. Paul Fannin ii 
Ariz. ) and consultant Alan Green- 
span 

There also are men who j ire more 
(U-xiMe in lli»-ir . ii'F'i "-s'-'fi- fuel) as 
top economist Paul W. McCrncken. 
Presidential adviser Robert ¥. Ella- 
worth and Sen. Jacob Javits ( R. - 
N.Y. ), And miiny more. 

Already burdened with inherited 

.li-.f-. fV.'s.:dt-r»' Nixon will turn ti> 

three men to help him deal with the 
n petrter of nationwide transportation 
strikes, public employee walkouts, 
massive boycotts and featherbed- 
ding, pfins-up bargaining techniques 
by unions demanding inflationary 
wage hikes, masse* of restless peo- 
pie unfit or unwilling to enter to- 
day's labor market, and seething 
tempers fanned by racial diserimi- 
■i Minn in union hiring halls 

Sueh problems ves all thihkim; 
Americans, especially businessman. 
How they will be met depends great- 
ly on the experience and phihiso 
phi«*. 4if men in labor-rebted ujen 
cies. the formal and informal advis- 
ers to the President and the Presi- 
dent himself. 

The center of attention in most 
major labor disputes of the past 
three decades has eventually shifted 
to the U, 8. Labor Secretary. Victor 
Riesel, long-time labor commentn- 
inr whom union hoodlums blinded 
with acid, declares that the power 
of the Labor Secretary is exceeded 
in i in- t'.ibinet only by that of the 
Attorney General. 



President N lion's Labor Sec- 
retary, broad-shouldered George 
Shultz. d*ies not act the prirt of a 
man cloaked in such power Al 48, 
he is soft-voiced und unassuming. 
He'-, the only Cabinet member who 
wears glasses in public. Before an 
swering a touch oueslain Sfi-retary 
Sbultz eharacteritan Ml . Utoks down 

ill bis folded bunds for :i moment 
of deep thought Tlis te-»pori*o 
precise, often profound 

Secretary Shu It?.' successor in the 
dean's chair at Chicago University's 
Graduate School of Business. Dr. 
Walter Fackler, describes him to 
Nation'}? Busmeafl us "a mnn of 
impeccable intellectual und moral 
integrity ... an action -ortentiij guy 
win, \* solid with stood jaditment." 

H«'s no Interventionist 

Secretary Shultz opposes the 
whole 3T>-year trend toward goverrt- 
ment intervention into Inlwr dis- 
putes. (See box.) 

When Mr. Nixon introduced Mr. 
Shultz to the nation, he described 
him as "a man who may Ik- ,ible to 
mediate some of those devastating 
labor management cruses before 
they come to the strikes that pan- 
)yie our economy." 

Secretary Shultx, however, is 
quick to point out his belief that 
mediation is "the continuing Job" of 
the Federal Mediation and Gondii* 
atinn Service, not the Labor Secre- 
tary 

National emergencies due to 
strikes, he claims, are much rarer 
than they are headlined He «dda 
that when a genuine emergency oc- 
curs he would be inclined to favor 
"partial operation" of the struck in- 
dustry or facility. 

Secretary Shultz trusts free en- 
lerprise'r- ability to solve the coun- 
try 'ft manpower problems, too. He 



•■ much private !»•• 
sible injected into current goveni- 
ment traininj; programs. 

He charitably calls the past de- 
cade of multifarious fedi»ral man- 
power program* "a period oF fruit 
ful exper Linen tfl lion." 

Those who know Secretary Shultz 
eli «*')>', however, say he » thor- 
oughly disgusted with Kovernment 
retraining pi'ourams ballyhooed an 
Iwild and new. hut which, when ex- 
.iitlintij, rewal little chuiuv ol suc- 
ceeding. 

Al present Secretary Shult/. ftire- 
sees "no ideal mix" of public and 
private manpower efforts. But he 
believes "a kind of operating philos- 
ophy" toward job training programs 
will develop with "people of the 
|h0tto" having a strong voice. 

He is familiar with the workabili- 
ty of privately run manpower pro- 
grams through his experience as a 
director of four firms and the Chica- 
go Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry and as head of an arbitration 
board under a eontrad between Ar- 
mour & Co. and the United Pack- 
m-iliouso Workers, '["he board's 
main tusk was to get employment 
tor persona l>einn automated out of 
meatpacking jobfi. 

Late last year Mr. Shult* finished 
an elalnmle statistical study on 
1 INK) employe in 71 firms in the 
Chicago turn. The study in general 
supports the worth of a free labor 
market 

Secretary Shultz is expected to 
hied particularly the employment 
problems of |iersons in stheMos. with 
uneye toward encouraging still mure 
private involvement In this he is 
likely to look hard at racial discrim- 
iiuitioii in labor unions. ;i maior 
cause of proport innately high un- 
emplnymr'nl a menu minor ities-. 

Secretary Shultz says his over- all 
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Labor Secretary ShultZ 



George Shultz: processes serve best 



Labor Secretary George Shultz, 
while dear* of the Graduate School 
of Business at the University of 
Chicago, wrote the following re- 
garding the government and labor 
affairs: 

"Possible approaches to labor 
policy can be classified broadly in 
to two types. 

"The first, and most tempting |o 
many people. «s direct and solu 
tion-oriented. Its apparent simplic- 
ity Is attractive. It we do not like 
Mr ikes, outlaw them. It we don't 
like featherbC'ddmg pfohibit it II 
we think wage rates are too low. 
raise them by action of the gov 
ernment: or »l they are rising too 
last, establish guides to control 
the rise. 

"The emphasis here is always 
on meeting a pressing problem 
with a direct solution— or at least 
what may appear to be a solution. 
This approach can be summarized 
by the old saying, There ought to 
be a law.' 

"The other approach looks at 
the structure and processes from 



which solutions emerge, rather 
than at any individual result When 
results In general are unsatisfac- 
tory, it asks what kind of process 
is producing them; and it leads to 
suggestions for changing the pro- 
cess, thus affecting results— but 
indirectly, 

"I find it hard, by way of a pro 
cess-oriented example, to accept 
an arrangement that Involves the 
payment of unemployment com- 
pcnsalion Id strikers, as in New 
York or on the railroads 

"On the whole, an approach that 
emphasizes processes seems to 
me preferable to one that goes di- 
rectly to a particular result. This 
m part is a practical Judgment 
about what is most likely to work. 
But it also is a statement of ideo 
logical preference—* preference 
for arrangements that allow Ire* 
dom of action for companies, un- 
ions, and collective bargaining ar- 
rangements, and Is In tune with 
the objectives of a society with at 
least rna|Dr emphDSJS on mdividu 
al and organizational liberty." 



relation with union 1 - will he thnt of 
"n m/hw| listener" th- pl;»is» l<> !i»' 
patient and "try to understand Hi. 
problems coming up as they [the 
unions. | see them." 

Several union leader* Have up- 
pl. tinted the Shu It/ npjioinlmerii 

On the ether hand, lh*> AFL 
Tin - -. |irf--idrn! Crrorer Menny. 
who had fought tooth and mil In 
prevent Kichard Nixon's election, 
sent a chilly ttmnrntultttorv li'lter 
to Secretary Shulta. 1 1 nuil-nnerl 
not it single laudatory comment 

Mr Meany and Mr. Shulti have 
since sal down together in MUM 
1<i in:, earnest .wtKiiwis. 

The unionist, who , ire :i[>1 Nr-i in 
iihieet openly In Mr Slnill/ ure lln- 
miltlartt lender* uf public employee 
unions. Secretary Shullx has raid 
flatly. "1 deplore strikes of public 
fiuployeer. " Itul hi' In - nul yet 
found 11 policy he tain "feel com- 
fortable with" refjjtrdini; *wh strike- 

Much of I he spadework tn devel- 
oping a policy toward problems- 
creuted by pubhe employee unions 
haa been done by hrawny Arnold H 
Weber, professor of industrial rein 
linns, al the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Weber worked with Mr. Shalt/, 
also on a federal l*wk force to im- 
prove the US. Employment Sorvfee. 

A lukewarm Democrat, Mr Weh 
er wailed until nfter Ihe election to 
mm lln- Nixon \.'.-V torn on auni 
power .mil l.ilxir management relii- 
lions he;irlcd a^oo by Mi Shulr/. 

When tapped by his es-btnw to 
be AjfOBtant Secretary of Lulxir for 
MiinpoWBr. Mr, Weber was in the 
second year of a three- year, $400.- 
i hii i study fur the nonprofit ftrook 
inp> Institution and the Ford Foun- 
dation on pinhloma of collective 
hnrgiiinii^ in public employment 
hie refers to Ihe public employee 
problems in his nntive city. New 
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York, ha an "exercise in Armaged- 
don." 

The new Under Secretary of 
Labor. James D. Hodgson, recently 
told the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association ; 

"A union must he recognized for 
what it is on organization granted 
special privileges by government 

ntatute with special public policy 
responsibilities, not mi organization 
trin t can continue to be operated 
largely us a private association . . . 

"Two thincs make further n^u 
lotion of union internal affaire 
either likely or inevitable— the prev- 
alence of compulsory union mem- 
bership and the spreading use of 
fines by unions fts an instrumrm "t 
im-ml>er control." 

At the time Mi Hodgson was 
vice president of Lockheed Aircraft 
( 'orp. 

Despite audi statements. P. L_ 
SietniJler, president of the Machin- 
ists Union, which hits den 1 1 often 
with Lockheed, considers Mr. Hodg- 
son's appointment "top-Right " 

Mr Ninon's first appointment 
From the labor ranks was Elismbeth 
Duncan Ki w intx, Negro president of 
the quasi union National Educa 
I km Association and a Democrat. 
As director of the Women's Bureau, 
she says she will work to improve 
"the employnbility <if women and 
equal opportunities for women." 

The. new Commissioner of Ijabor 
Statistics Dr. Geoffrey H. Moore. 
• ■ill- hnifc**lf .-in ' indfji«Tni>-ELl li« 
publiean." As vice president of the 
private, nonprofit National Bureau 
i if Economic Research, he wits 
known us it specialist in the study 
of business cycles. 

M«/i to whom Nixon lit ten* 



www purple Iwarts in public em- 
ployee nenot iat ion* 

Mr Sicilinno. a &uave Utahun 
who has been beading up the Pacific 
Coast Maritime Employers, may 
lend expertise in handling muni one 
iulhir prnliti'iii'- itnd in other areas 
since he is to be undersecretary of 
Commerce. 

George Lodge is the son of Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Mr. Nixon's 134)0 run- 
ning mate. Since his days m nssts- 
t.int. Lilmf Sii-retafJ for inienui- 
tionul affairs, he has taught 
it Harvard Business School and 
conducted seminar* in labor-mnn- 
ngemiml relations in Central Amer- 
ica, and be once challenged Massa- 
chusetts' Ted Kennedy for the- U S 
Senate. 

Tni man who took Mr. Lodge's 
post at the tabor Department is 
George L P Weaver, the highest 
ranking Negro in the Department. 

President Nixon could appjy the 
talents of Mr. Lodge «nd Mr. 
Weaver to the crisis in inlermitionnJ 
labor relations reflected in the AFL- 
''!<)'> withholding of •uipjjori ro 
the International Confederation of 
Km Tr.irii Unions. Mr. Meany is 
fuming at the [UFTU for it* hesi 
tancy in rejecting the membership 
application of his rival. Walter 
Rent her, the reddish haired presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers, 

Mr Menny tuts at least two fast 
friends who have the President's ear 
in international matters— Secretary 
of State William Rogers and Robert 
Murphy, the elderly veteran diplo- 
mat who is chairman of Corn inn 
Glass International 

Mr MennyV ATI-flu |,:>,.k- 
rnurh more harshly on another of 
Mr. NixanV Cabinet members, De- 



fense Secretary Melvin R. Laird, 
who will be ranking mnny decision* 
1 1 1 * i 1 s r l jj unimis. fspr-. i illv reeard- 
i iiu defense contracts. AFL-CIOcatls 
him a ''hidebound conservative." 

As s Congressman and member 
of the Labor Appropriations «ub 
cummittee. Mr. Laird rompiled w 
AFL-< If> voting record of only sev 
tm l^r cent Those Congressmen 
who always vote the way the AFL 
CIO wants get WO per cent 

At any time. Attorney General 
John N Mitchell also could glide 
into the labor limelight. He can 
prosecute unions in many ureas in 
which they skirt the law: Antitrust 
violations, misuse of union fund* 
for political purposes, racial dis 
crimination, union lire with tin un- 
derworld 

So far. however, Mr Mitchell has 
shown no intention of oefvinj 
deeplv into theJM fertile iieU- 

ln ii- orTieial memo to the tin m 
hership. I lie AKL-CIO'* fwlilf-d 
front, the Committee on Politit';i! 
Fdm iiinii, say. lln- fitlbrwinn 1 1 _ . l 1 1 
•some other Cabinet members: 

Ceorge W. Romney, Secretary of 
Health, Kdiication and Welfare: 
"Moderate on most issues, hut be- 
lieve* in restrictive I.iIhh legisla- 
tion," 

Winton M. Blount. Postmaster 
General: "Fn*idrni of U.S. Cham 
ber of Commerce . . . has negotiated 
With unions in construction indus- 
try, but there's no indication how 
heTl view federal employe union' 
ism." 

John A. Volne. Secretary of 
Transportation : "Rose from con 
stniction worker to ruttlimiuiri- eon 
trarlnr balds card in Plasterer* 
Union." 

Tlif M.ii Jliiii.-i. Union Holt's Ihe 
fallowing about Interior Secretary 
Walter J, I luki 1: "Member Car- 
penters Union, Anchorage, from 
IP.'mi t<> Mi'..!, dropik-rl for non| :-\ 
merit of dues." 

Advice tram Capitol Hilt 

Whether he want* it or not. the 
new President is sure to get plenty 
of advice on labor policies from the 
Ij'^t-haivi- Mranch. (If the tur-n mi 
( 'apitol t Idl wi 11 schooled in Irllnii 
liT.iir^ I tins- Republican Senators 
have the l»-:-t |nfK'lini- into I lo- 
White House -Arhtona'R Paul Fan 
tiin and Hurry ("Joldwnter and New 
York's Jacob .f a vita 

They'll provide President Nixon 
wfth a wale spread of opinions on 
just about i-very lulnir issni- While 
the Ari/Jinn S-n.ilot-, rouldn't fiv< 
tower in the AFL-CIO ratings. Sen. 



Another man President Nixon lis- 
tetih to on l:dwfr prohltMiw i- fellow 
lawyer Stuart Rothman, u former 
Labor Department solicitor and a 
lorrm-r Nf.KK neneral aairmel 

President Nixon a bo is expecti'd 
1o lenn <xxawiorjally on three friends 
who were Labor underftecretnries of 
the bite James P Mitrhell in the 
Eisenhower Administration. Tlvey 
are John J. Gilhooley, Rocco Sicili- 
.Liio and George C Ludae. 

Mr. Gilhooley, a tall, handsome 
4H-ycar-old New York lawyer, was 
a king post in Mr Nison's Presi- 
dential campaigns in New York 
Ixith in 196(1 and 196S As commis- 
sioner of the union lic'livjliiered New.- 
York City Transit Authority - with 
special responsibility in labor rela- 
tions Mr Ciilbnoley Iias garnered 
>t rihhonful of combat atom and 



Sen. Fannin uvnts strikers in unit 
cm u-brther to n'liirn to uorh. ffrn 
it union rt^sr.'i tUm'l funl iltf/i u> 




N\TIOK'S SUBlHtSS 



The committee was in a hassle 
about the new building when 
George suggested Pascoe. 



^1 



takes. the t 

hassle out 



of building. 



It all started when George sent for 
the Pascoe BUILDING PLANNING KIT. 
He discovered how Pascoe can SAVE up 
to 22% on building costs and as much as V'a on 
construction time, He learned how Pascoe buildings 
require less maintenance, cut overhead and are 
available irt a choice of architectural, baked on colors 
to keep a bright new look for years. George lound 
that his company would receive its best dollar 
value with Pascoe — how about you? 

If you're thmkmg of building or just expanding present 
facilities, send coupon below lor Pascoe's new 

Construction 
Chech List and 
Building Planning 
Kit or call your 
Pascoe 
" Builder /Contractor 
in the yellow pages 
under "Buildings- 
Metal." 

viri.nK mh>.<i tad Win, wo. Viffutui 





FREE Pascoe* Construction Check* List 
ol 80 items to watch for when build- 
ing plu* FRE£ Building Planning Kit. 

Stmd me your BuHdlnH Planning Kit tada>! 
N.:-ed fast action! Have your local Builder/ 
Contractor call. 



i»t r LumiiflB *« 

Pwn«i, Cilll SI 766 



Company- 



rut. 



City. 



.ST IT*. 



HP 



Pascoe - The Modem Way to Build » 

Manufacturing Facilities in Columbus, Georgia and Pomona. California 
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WHO WILL SHAPE NEW LABOR POLICIES? w* 



.lavits has compiled .1 union-popu- 
lar 87 per cent. 

Much labor policy wi!l spring 
from the President's Council nf Eei> 
DOfflic Advisers Its chairman. Pnul 
W. McCrnckcn, has been pictured 
in 11 variety of philosophical 
lion*. Hi- bus lieen duliln-d \ii-fi 
nitely left of ivnter," "eclectic,'* 
"slightly to the rmhl md an 
Adam Smith economist." 

Mr. McCracken may have to play 
nil these role* if he tries to carry 
out his own diief objective, "prog- 
rets without inflation," and at the 
same limit honors former President 
Johnson's plea for full employment 

Another CKA member deeply in- 
volved in the employment problem 
is Herlvert Stein He recently eoiTi- 
pleted u study on ''uncrnployntcnt, 
inflation und economic "lability" fur 
Brook in t'3 Institution, of which he 
wan director nf economic studies. 

Mr. Stein, who headed Mfr. Nix- 
on's task force on fiscal policy, sug- 
gests that a yearly surtax adjust- 
ment he made to hold down lioth 
unemployment and inflation. The 
surtax could be wi" wise yeurs 
and. if netd he. 4-\en ra-gnlive that 
K a tax credit— in others. 

Although President Nixon has 
said mflrtJion can be stopped with- 
out increasim; unemploy tnent. Mr 
Stem maintains :hat '".in interval of 
higher unsnptoyment" could be ac- 
ceptable if the current 4 per cent 
rate of inflation were lowered to 2 
per cent through reduced spending 
in the total economy. 

The national unemployment rate 
probably is Ins* significant than the 
fact that unemployment and low 
paying job* are peculiar to some 
areas and among same peoples. Mr. 
Stein points nut- 
He approves of tax incentives to 
businesses to encourage hiring of 
"unwnploynbles." 

Both mandatory wage- price con- 
trols and "voluntary" guidelines 
gall Mr. Stein. He claims that 
guidelines "eventually degenerate 
into arm-twisting." 

One of Mr. Nixon's sharpest orj> 
nomic consultants is tall, angular 
Al.in ( rreenspan, president of Town- 
Bend-Cireeru-pan & Co., Inc.. n New 
York firm of business conijiillanls 
He has been Mr Nixon's hudgel 
li.ii.s-on linn 

Along with economist Arthur 
hurra and urhanologist Martin An 
dersun, author of "The Federal 
BulldoDaeT," the best-selling book at- 
i ikiiis urban redevelopment pro- 
grams, Mt t fni-r^pan has tteen 
sorting out Ihe thoughts of a score 
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of Nixon i;Lsk forces on sp»-rific 
l>rabtems 

Mr. Greenspan has l»en a no- 

nonsense advocate of laissez-faire 

. I|.i; l!i'-!LI Ihe NrJJ.U itiitil .if 

noinics and state. In the labor field 
this meant: that workers should be 
free Ixith to bargain fur waxes as 
groups if they please and 1o refrain 
from joining such groups 

On principle Mr. Greenspan has 
opposed minimum wages, hours re- 
strictions and most of the rest of the 
myriad of obstacles (o H free tabor 
ninrket. 

He has- advocated complete fre*»- 
<lom of the individual in labor af- 
fairs, as in all matters, to long as 
the individual doe* not infringe up- 
on another's rights. 

Mr. Greenspan attributes the ris- 
ing standard of living in the United 
Sliiti- noi in lalxir union- hot to 
the capital market's generation of 
greater incentives to increased pro- 
ductivity. 

To union wails that profit rates 
are climbing faster than wage rates, 
Mr, Creewipan responds: "An en- 
terpriser's profits are not at the ex 
pense of wago&. Itiey are what 
make wages possible." 

President Nixon may seek Ihe ad- 
vice, ton, of Mi/ton Friedman, an- 
other celebrated economist from the 
I ' i uv.-r of Chicago. 

The eeannm ii: wisdom of Com- 
merce Secretary Mauris H. Stans. 
in accountant .md hanker who was 
President Eisenhnwer's Itudgel Di- 
rector, is sure to penetrate White 
House policy-making in labor af- 
fair*, 

Any renewed effort to merge the 
CojiuiitTO' and ljahi.tr depart men I - 
would thrust Secretary Stems even 

\ 1 1 I . f,-l! >; -./Ml I! !<)!>:r: / rr ; ' .<>, -It '/ V 

in uhivh government mmi-ntm!*:- 
on protecting rights of individuate. 




mi in- proiiu'iienUy into labor iu..(- 
ters. Already he is expected to be 
more involved in manpower u»d job 
training activities than any previ- 
itu.N Coliimeri e SeerrLirv 

A m:in in tlw White House whom 
.Seeretarif-s Staim irirl Shall/ anrl 
Mr. Weber will deal with often is 
Robert F. Ellsworth, special assis- 
tant to the President for job train- 
ing prct(jrarn!i, In reviewing ihe 
government's job training and re 
trainim; prngrntiw. lie li:Us nm-ulted 
with Henry Ford II about the Nil 
tional Alliance of Businessmen"** 
programs to provide jobs for the 
hard core unemployed. 

During his three term.-, .in a Con 
nrwiman from Kansas, Mr, 1- II- 
worth voted the way the AFL-CIU 
wanted iinly IS per cent of the time. 
He is considered a "' general ist" who 
will In- iwod also in "trnuiileshtwtt- 
injj" foreign problems. His job is to 
help the President with | mi icy and 
|irour.niL- and r>t work mi ipet-ial 
foreign and domestic projects. 

The unions' -certified enemy'? 

The final decisions on the Admin 
i itrutiuti'vi laLior pciltcy lit?, of rourse, 
with President Nixon himself. 

If yrni ILstejiwI tn (lie unions' 
campaign propaganda) during the 
Presidential race you might con- 
clnde that tin- Dark Ages of Ameri- 
can labor are about to begin. The 
unions subjected candidate Nixon 
to their biggest .'jnd most expensive 
[iitlitleui lar and leathering in in 
efTort to swing union voters ocer to 
Hubert Humfjbrcy. 

Mr. Meany culled Mr. Nixon 
"the certified enemy of the labor 
movement," and the labor press do 
ttfully tiMtk op the tbetiK- 

The union j.>re.s.s eonEinuaily re 
minded readera that Mr Nixon, 
when Vice President, enst the tie- 
breaking Senate vote for the Lan- 
ilruai-Cirillin ainenrltiientr- desijitted 
to check racketeering in union'* 
More of such "nntilnlHW-" laws 
would U' the inrt il.iiili' reMtll of a 
Nixon victory, the unions shrills 
warnixJ 

Actually, then is faint cblknM 
that the early years of the Nixon 
AdntinLstration will see any major 
reform in the lalxir laws i See "Will 
unions lose their political gripT 
January. 1969) , 

What Mr. Nixon can do, however. 
» to convert the Labor Department 
rrom n sjinclu.-try for union interest.* 
into what the new President he 
lieves it should be an agency for 
proti'eting lb>- righl- of til Aiian 
can workitigmen. FND 

NATION'S BUSINESS 



Ask the 

heads of 500,000 
businesses 

about JEtna . 




They make the decisions. 

And the heads of half a million businesses have decided 
on ALtna for their life, casualty, property or Rroup 
insurance. 

For example, more businesses are group insured with 
vETna thnn with any a! her company, And 1 out of every 
6 workers. 

You might say, a businesslike approach has made us one 
of the largest insurance companies m the world. Ami this 
kind of thinking by our agents and brokers can work best 
for all your insurance— business and personal. 




^ OUR CONCERN IS PEOPLE 
Lima CASUALTY 



ANSWERS 
TO 

URBAN 
CRISIS 



SURVEY OF MAYORS ON ILLS AND REMEDIES 




Soaring crime, shortage of housing, financial problem* the major woe* oj the cttie-t cited 
by mast mayttrs—plngun Walter Washington in nation*.* capital, the District of Columbia. 



All across America, there is evi- 
dence that "urban problems" .ire not 
(upl it crisis of the big cities. 

A Nation's Busivwb survey re- 
veals that even small town Amend 
frets o>'er haw to make dwindling 
finances !iit«'t Imrifconini! needs; 
how to control crime, pollution, and 
Welfare rolls. 

If* worried »buut jobs, education 
needs, housing and how to curh 
downtown decay. Even in the small- 
est (owns the "race problem" upset* 
people. 

Everybody knows the big city 
iriiiyors face tremendous problems 
Snuill city mayors know they have 
problems. loo, and Iheir biggest job 
is to try to cure thorn befnrw (hey 
become greater. Nation's Buslvims 
surveyed 500 American mayors. 

"Spokane is just emerging as a 
melropolitan center" says Mayor 
Dnvid H. Rodger* of his city of 
lM.Omi "The event* which havr 
led to slums and ghetto* and the at- 
tend.tn'. problems »n the gnat met- 
ropolitan centers have yt:t to run 
lh* j ir full course in Spokane 

"Our greatest problem is to con 
vincc the electorate that it is in the 
U^t, iont: range intereM to t ik<' 
tn.wier .if ^t<-]i- ikpw to previ-ni these 
events from running their full 
course. It neerrw the voters are sel- 
dom mused to art ion until the prub 
lens* refill ire drastic measures for so- 
lution Ii*g the responsibility of c^y 



offici:i]h and civic bun mens leaden 
to convince the people that minor 
surgery now will preclude major 
surgery later." 

Almost every mayor in every city 
says the biggest problem he faces is 
money. There's not enough lo do 
what they think need* to bo done. 

But Mnyor Ralph N. Hooks of 
Abilene, Tex., voire* the -.nitimeiii 
of many small and medium-sized 
cities when he says the biggest 
worry is "apathy and lack of pub- 
lic understanding towards present 
problems that in the future may 
grow into large problem areas." 

Nation's Blsiniehs asked the 
mayors: 

How do you feel inward federal 
assistance in the form of bloc 
grants? 

What is your biggest problem? 

What do you most hope for from 
the Nixon Administration? 

What is needed |x» reduce crime'.' 

Do you favor tax incentives to 
encourage private industry to do 
more in ghetto hou-iim and hirim: 
hard -core unemployed? 

Financial fre'p wanted 

An overwhelming majority be- 
lieve* in some kind of financial help 
because local tax *ou-ce* have eroded 
and they say Washington has pre- 
empted the revenue source* over 
the year*. 

"In lmt^ localities received Si 



l*r vent of public revenues while 
the federal governmenl collected 'M 
per cent," mivs Mavor William 
Walsh or Syracuse, N Y. "Sixty 
yea re later, the local share wan down 
i 1 * per cent and the federal share 
was up la fi3 per cenL" 

Most mayors f;ice common prob 
lems thai differ nnk in >enpe. The 
,-m.ili and inediuni-si/H'd reeogniw 
almost Universally that practically 
jiII the problems torturing the bin 
cilirn could be theirs, if thry aren't 
alrendy. 

" The cities are the battleground 
for change and we find ourselves 
without the adequate resources to 
promote or control it." s-iy.s .lame.s 
L. Trainor, assistant to Detroit's 
Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh 

"Wo itre on l be loe.il firing line." 
declares Mnyor f'harles W Wright 
Jr. of Topeka, Kana "We need 
k* red L;i|k' mid buck pawing Jind 
telling us how to solve our prob- 
lems,'* 

The mayors, city councilmen and 
aldermen of America are business- 
in' 11 lawyers, doctors, housewives, 
teachers and publishers 

Many serve without pay or with 
token pay. They share n common 
concern for the cities- in which they 
live Jind have a common dream 

thai ibeir town-; will .ippnmeh ]-',v 
erym;in's I ; iopin, 

Tiiy officials, through the Na- 
tional IjO.^ui ill 4 'd :cs. hove urged 
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Sytiiru-ir Mtiytir IVif/ifjm Walsh 
soys the huge federal lax bile it 
leaving neurit revenues far cities. 



development of a national urban 
policy to rank with the nation's 
foreign find economic policies in 
tii-h-mnnii'^ nnt\- 

Presidenl Nixon has Bel up a 
Cmin*'i| of Urb.m AiT-tir* apparent 

lv I" tin Hl-,1 tll.il 

Share with ua some federal lux 
revenue, the maynrit beg Wash ins- 
ton, 

Sh:ire with llh .-(true ol (ho bur- 
den*, theyn^k the suburbs 




4 iew em of confidence and trust is wftnl TuAsd. OMh.. moynr 
7, M- Ileugley Jr, Lopes wilt be goal of Mixnn Adrnwistratiitn. 



Sham with um tame of your 
know-how, they urge buBincsB. 

"Aid to cities is not a political 
pmrtlwn matter." contends Mayor 
Ihm- t'. Tmii/Iit ,1r i if Jackson- 
ville., [•''In. "It is an American mat- 
ter." 

In their replies to Nation's 
Business, mayors of sniaJl j_nd txw- 
diiim-sized cities call for city-«u- 
hnrti;ni t'lxiperatioii M.iny Ifilk <>\ 
the need to develop regional or 
metropolitan governments, or at 
least a larger sharing nf city woes 
by suburbs. 

"Suburli/jnitps must take a great- 
er interest and active participation 
in tin- problem.*, nf the eily. To do 
thui even to the extent of volun- 
tarily becoming a part r»f the city,** 
says Mayor Kd Flanagan of Ander- 
inn. Ind 

"Pooling the tax base and op- 
erating aa a regional government 
rather than separate cornrnunitiea." 
is the suggestion Of Mayor Thomas 
E. Roby of Watertown, S.D. 

Better Ihitn 70 per cent of (be 
mayors responding listed money .is 
I heir prime pruhlMi: 

Mayor .lames Tate of Philadel- 
phia makes a dire prediction' "Un 
less federal funds are continued and 
inrrr-.eied the older rrties of the 
nnrtheBirt face bankruptcy within 
the next decade or even the next 
five years. " 

An overwhelming majority hoi 
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Ut than 60 per cent— of the mayor* 
came out in favor of President N b 
en's proponed tax incentives for pri- 
vate industry in rebuilding ghetto 
housing and t mining und hiring 
hard -coif unemployed. 

But many mayors say this could 
not replace federal and state aasbt- 
lance- 

The nation's soaring crime rnte 
[nirtirtil.irls r.i iric'rr^ tin* m:i\.irs 
not only in the huae, boiling pot 
cilies. It is also n subject of acute 
interenl to the *mall, mrdium-si/ixl 
milmrkm ind i ur.il .iri :i . i:i«-s wIhti 
crime is climbing un fast. And whik- 

lln- ni.irnU'r nt nifn.'S, murders, roti 

bene* And burglaries may ae*rm 
tonal 1 compared with those of a 
metropolis, they get more attention 
in newspaper* and w»m to hit 
home hardt-r 

Slaying* in New York City can 
seem impersonal But four staying* 
in Dearborn. Mich,, ngain.st none 
in 1967 has impact. For the same 
reason, 25,000 burglaries in Chkn- 
go won't have the .same shock le- 
583 in Pueblo, Colo FBI Btflttatic* 
Tor the first nine months of 1968 
how ;in over-all increase in crime of 
19 per cent and in suburban commu- 
nilies it has jumped over 1967 by the 
same percentage. It was up 13 per 
cent in rural area* 

Mayora from all aizea of town? 
imriftt the ultimate solution to crime 
lies in strengthening family moral 
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f:ibric wiping out slunw, creating 
jobs and housing and making odu- 
fwtinrwl opportunities available to 
all. But they add that courts and 
officials must be firm in preserving 
law rind order find police forces 
must Ix? better trained, edurated 
»nd paid 

Mayor William J. Ensign of To- 
ledo «ays the way to reduce crime 
is through the "A. B r C's of I' rime 
Control. Add more police, prop- 
erly paid; better street lightinu; 
community involvement to make a 
cily :i better place tt< live hi>u.sinq, 
adequate education, job oppnrtuni- 
ties. and correctional improvements, 
juvenile and adult probation, in- 
Btfttrttonai and parole faculties." 

Vice President Spiro T Agnew 
hne been tuhlied by the President to 
serve as the Administration's chief 
liaison with state and city officials. 

The Vice President ha* spoken 
of the need to develop cities in the 
30,000 to 100.000 bracket, aillinc 
them "our nation's growth centers." 

Many officials of smaller cities 
fenr that the problems of the met- 
ropolitan centers might seem so 
overwhelming as to rruike their 
needs pale. 

"I do hope President Ni«tm will 
give, some thought to setting up u 
committee, a commission or some- 
thing to deal with towius and cities 
under 50.000 population," says 
Mayor Wesley L. bavin of Bristol, 
ToniL 

Smaller city officials know they 
share big city torment*. For in- 
stance, Philadelphia's Mayor Tali' 
sees housing aa the No. I problem 
be f.'iiY--. Arid so in Mayors Allwrt 
D, McCoy of Aurora, III., Andrew 
J. W Paula. Cka Cove, N.Y., and 
Dr. Bernard D. Pinck, Passaic, N J , 
to name I few. 

The mayor of the nation"* big- 
gait city, John V. Lindsay of New 
York, articulates the reasons for 
much of the city woes: 

"The late 1960*8 is a time when 
the last half-century has finally 
caught up with America. For St) 
years our cities have been swelling 
with the untaught and the unskilled, 
migrant population which fled re- 
gion! where survival itself was 
threatened and crowded into our 
urh in tenter*. 

"Now with the opportunity for 
the unskilled long gone, cities stag- 
ger under the weight of demands 
unfulfilled. We cry for history tu 
■•top and it only speeds faster to- 
ward .'in uncurtviin future." 

Here an; some of the mayors' 



comments on their No. 1 problems: 

"It's finances"— Mayor Victor H. 
Schiro of New Orleans. 

"Racial . with attendant prob- 
lems of unemployment, housing and 
crime" — Mayor .John H. Rending, 
Oakland, Calif. 

"'Adequate municipal revelling I" 
upgrade services and rebuild our 
city" -Mayor Joseph A, Doorley 
Jr., Providence, R.I. 

"Maintaining a peaceful commu- 
nity climate in which material and 
human progress can continue to be 
made" M.ivnr St-m R- llrookshire, 
Charlotte, N.C 

"Schools and education" Mayor 
William Hochelcuu Jr., ljewiston, 
Me 

"Water and water pollution,**— 
Mavor Oscar Bicrwagon, Walla 
Walk. Wash. 

"t 'piling the rimem, to vote 



friijij^li laws foi capital iiiijimw 
mente"-Mayor John T. Tully, Bas- 
trop, La. 

"All problems arising from con- 
gestion' 4 -Mayor J. O. Bra man, Se- 
attle 

"A critical shortage of local reve- 
nues, a diminishing tnx base, legal 
restrict inns on our .ihility to provide 
for necessary tax sources" -Mayor 
Ivan Allen Jr., Atlanta, (la. 

"Trying to keep up with inflation 
created by the federal government" 

M r. in .1 [!r.nki n \*h: Sail Lake 

City. 

"Finances. The local real eslate 
tax is becoming confiscatory"-May- 
or Monte 11. Basbas, Newton, Mass. 

"Laws nmirolling our nnani i J 
responsibility have not kept up with 
the demands placed upon cily gov- 
ernment" -Mayor Frank A, Bosh, 
Cellar Rapids, Iowa. 

"Horse and buggy day boundary 
lines and the need for consolidation 



of interdependent municipalities" 
M.ivnr E. Dent Lackey of Niagara 
FaftB. N.Y. 

"The ability to communicate and 
develop understanding and mutual 
ohfcriiM* heiweon govemmenl and 
public" Mayor J. Clifton l lurlla ri. 
Ali.-ntciTi. S D 

In answer to the question of what 
they expert from Iht- Nixon Admin- 
istration, about half the mayors say 
they wan I understanding and realis 
tic help. 

They .also want lo cut nil t.i|x-. 
rebuild the confidence of 0n< nation, 
cut cut "bin I m illfi " .iiutuilt'- , the> 
call fur leadership. de^nlmh/albn 

Her'-':- a cross-section of their 
thoughts: 

"Recognition that the mayors, 
councilmen and county commission 
eon have a better uitnVrsl. mum- nl 
ihrir l>n ( 1 problems- -mil Ihe propel 



solutions than die people in Wash- 
ington, D. C," declares Mayor 
Rndja»rs of S|xikanc "II is (inn- lo 
recognize Ihiil the mayors are mil 
the village idiots but probably have 
more knowledge and ability on ur- 
ban affairs than any other group." 

"A willingness of federal authori- 
ties to accept some responsibility for 
a-.-iiMim: local governments in mi!v- 
ing their problems," says Mayor En- 
sign of Toledo. "We know that the 
majority of our welfare recipients 
are not native Ohioans. We also 
know that many of our major 
Crimea are committed by people 
from other cities and states and (hat 
pollutants in water and air do not 
recognize slate boundaries." 

"Elimination of bureaucratic fed 
eral government nnd a reduction in 
giveaway program.", to pressure 
groups," says Mayor Kenneth l). 
Tompkins of Johnstown, Pa. 

"I hope the new Adtuimslr.it ion 




Onr wnrd finance*— sums up bigfrst prablrm for Sm- Orleans mayor 
V set or II. Schiro and it gives warat headache to almost all city officials. 
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will return sizable blocks of funds 
collected by (he ellica'lLl pr-ic, 
of the Internal Revenue Service Tor 
appropriate use in salving prubitm? 
which are truly lorn I in eha meter, 
although frequently bandied about 
- national issue-." declare- Msg 
or Richard (I. Lugar of Indianapolis, 

"A new era at confidence and 
trust." hopes J. M. HewgJev Jr. of 
Tulsa, Okta. 

"Constitutional government " 
udd.s Muyor Phil J. Barley Jr. of 
Richmond, Va, 

""WilSinurw-Wi to give the city the 
lienefit of the doubt in wetting forth 
solutions," nays M;tyor Thuman N 
Urban «Ir o( Des Moines. 

"A concern that the federal gov- 
eminent manges up a great deal of 
local taxpayers' funds that in some 
wu.v should go Iwiek to the com- 
jiMinities," says Mnyor Harry Stev- 
enson of IrvinRton, N, J. 

Steps against Crime 

Almost 100 per cent of the may. 
ore mention more police, better paid 
and better c*dufaled, as al least one 
t.f dn- important -t<-|iH needed lo n- 
duee ermir in the ett i.'S Other -a cp-. 
mentioned almost unanimously are 
job;;, housing, education iinl the 
curing nf slum ills 

"'Better prepared police depart- 
ments, more able to use modem 
method* and equipment and able to 
eomnnuLicale und be accepted by 
the public it is serving" is what's 
needed according to John T. Good 
.ill - . assistant administrator of San 
Knfacl r Calif. Abo "the need of 
[tolitictawt and the minorities to slop 
making and stop N>Jieving many 
fantastic promises " 

"More jobs for the unemployed, 
.1 tietler public i nil life for |*)liii\ 
morp funds for hiring higher qnali- 
ty police, a renewal of moral stan- 
dards," *ay& Mayor H. 0. Wwb of 
Aikun. S. CL 

"The president of the U. S to 
fake a firm stand for law find <>r 
df-r.'* viiy^ Mayoi David <i. Trux- 
ler Sr , of Greenville. S. I ' 

"Reversal of recent Supreme 
Court decision affecting Isiw enforce- 
ment procedures: some means of ef- 
f»'ftiiiR a more complete and com- 
prchrnsivc understanding l«etween 
groupn by training, schools, etc.." in 
the view of Mayor Betlv Brunk of 
SfumfffWd, Ohio. 

Mayor Edward F. Harrington of 
New Bedford, Mas.-- . -ei-s il thin 
way: "More decent pitying job* for 
Hhitlo people; a nuiw of housing 
program* to clean out slum*; better 



cixirdirviiod serial services, a decent 
educational opportunity for every- 
one and an expanded, trained, mo- 
bile and sensitized police depart 
ment" 

"The t'"ni r il public accepting it* 
rc.spon-aalitY tii.i diiK In re|wnr 
crime, but to file formal cooipla int.* 
lestify in <our| iiprl ->>•- jo-tire ren 
dored," says Mayor Lloyd L. Tur- 
ner of Waterloo, Iowa. 

Mayor W. W McAlleater of San 
Antonio. Tex : '"Get a new Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court und 
quit mollycoddling law violators ." 

One ke\ w.iv [" reduce rrime is 
for a better <N>un .system that would 
tighten hondma procedures, believes 
Mayor Edward Schn-iher of Gal- 
vtjston. Tex. 

"Rebuild the moral climate of 
(In [■>-- pti-: awaken them out of ibeir 
apathy and instill a concern for law 
and enforcement and the systents of 
justice." says (!ity Manager Rudy 
R. Enbyak of Beudletori. Orrm.n 

Grants and /neentjves 

Sampli- renvirkii regarding federal 
assistance by bloc grants, which a 
majority favor: 

Mayor John S. Ballard of Ak- 
ron: "The categorical grant* pro- 
gram is in u State of disarray." 



Tarte utepjj mrty to eurr city ilk, 
pleadnSpitisane'* David Rodgvra. 




San Antonio's Mayor McAll--- 
ter: "I would ttuggest we figure un 
oar tola] ft-deml expenditure on wel* 
fare, cut it in half and give blor 
unnu to state* and cities and IhU 
will acconipli«h twice M much " 

Mayor Cruirli* W. Wrighl Jr. Of 
Tn]>eka Kan.- "1 do no) favor bhw 
H-aills !.. ■ 1 -I. ■ I ' 1 r i lis, 

Mayor Urban of Dee Moiaea: **1 
would supgest that the role of the 
state Iv minimal. Red ta(>e is always 
a problem a I all levels. Th*.< more 
direct aid the better.'* 

Mayor Patrick A, Hunne of 
Greenville. Mis., speaking of bloc 
glints: "It is, the only way munici- 
palities ran effectively plnn, pn> 
grnnt. budget." 

Following iit a cron*-geetion of 
mayors' thinking on ttuc incentives 
for businesses involved in curing 
ui urns and unemployment. 

It's a start, but I'm skeptical a« 
to it* effectiveness." declares Mixy 
or William L, Dnlton of GlattsboTO, 
N.J. 

"No," say Mayors Joseph W 
Shea Jr <if Norwood. Ohio, and 
Kurle GrueMkin of Sioux City, Iowa, 
who adds "it will never do a very 

far-reaching (nb. only help on ihr 
surface." 

But Muyor J. C. Lewis of Savan- 
nah, Ga., sees the tax incentive do 
vice an having "<xjnsiderabla merit." 

"I would fttv<n this approach." 
says Muyor I^tul J Cooley of Mun- 
eie. Ind., "hui m the an i a of houK 
ink in parlicuLiii 1 believe govern- 
ntenl and the private sector should 
work together as many of the prob- 
lems of adequjite low cost bousin™ 
would require cooperation to nolve." 

Mayor Hugh J Addoni/ioof New- 
ark. N.J . one of the Lilies lh«l have 
experienced inaioi rml?, savs it inu-l 
In- anderstood that bloc grants can 
be only "one weapon in tbe arsenal 
needed" to stolve city ills. 

In tbe area of city-suburb coop- 
eration there's a wide range nf sug- 
^c-.tionH in which many large and 
small city mayors expressed the 

r-.ilnr k L-n air is 

If there is a single area which 
doniiaated. it would h;*vi> In t«> pljili- 

ning Next w^KiJd be the sumeetlon 
that in soine way Huhiirhs shure ciiy 
hurdenf-. 

"The Auhurhnnite should MSjHUi 
he is dependent on the city for a 
livelihood and should help to defray 
city ex|K'ns«-s and not run to lh<- 
woods every evening and leave ihe 
city to fend for itself." elnimn May- 
or Keraieth U TnmpkinH of Johns 
town. Pa. END 
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As money lor the new federal program pours 
into scores ot communities, businessmen are 
otten being shut out ot the planning process, 
and some wonder it the program even wilt work 




ANSWERS 
TO 

URBAN 
CRISIS 



ARE MODEL 
CITIES THE 
BUSINESS OF 
BUSINESS ? 




To the irrowinji number ol people 
disenchanted with the chnos and 
KHidit'l in federal aid for America's 
c-itii's, tin- Model Cities program was 
billed a^ .i mdiealh improved 
product 

I t v the pride of the .lohrison Ad- 
ministration and of Sen. Edmund 
S. Muskic uf Maine, Hubert 
Humphrey's Vic* Presidential run- 
ning mate and chief bull-carrier for 
the legislation in the Senate. 

It became Law in 1966, Since 
then, more than 15C cities have be- 
gun the involved planning process 
to implement the program. Grants 
of *.."tf. , .- r i million Jin' jivkiIhMp for 
operation, plus $142 million for 
urh;in renewal within designated 
Model Cities neighborhood* 

The goal of Model Cities Lb to 
coordinate ul 1 other urbiin program*, 
focus them on areas of physical and 
human hjighl in selected cities, offer 
additional funding, and forge a 
partnership lietween City Hall, the 
neiphljorhfxwl jwsipk to In- t<entnted 
and the private resources of the 
community. 

The process involve* concentrat- 
ing public and private agency pnv 
prams on relate! problem* of. say. 
housing, education, health und em- 
ployment 

That's the purpose; but it's not 
working out that way at nil. In 
fact, many people directly involved 
candidly express doubts an Id 
whether the program will work- 
even in part. 

To be sure, there's no end Of peo- 
ple who favor the concept. "If any- 
thing can renew the city, we think 
the Model Cities approach can,"* 
declare* William Boucher III. exec- 
utive director of the Greater Haiti 
more Committee, representing 100 
of the city's largest businesses. 

Interviewed at hit! office at the 
modernistic One Charles Center, be 
argues strongly for an attack on so- 
cinl an well as physical problems, 
treatment of cause* a* well as symp- 
toms, partnership of city, neighbor- 
hood and private sector, "each 
working under a reasonable plan 
and end) with specific responai 
bililie? " 

People without hope 

"Model Cities hna given hope to 
|n.Hip]i- who didn't haw .my hope ' 
says Edith Wottdljerry, head of 
Woodward East Project, a Detroit 
mmnainitv organisation hcadquio 
lercd in .i | ju tr C uf the cit> shunned 
by cab drivers at night. 

The pro- p< si iintfinlvof improve 



moot itt their lives but of sharing in 
the process, she says, has made 
people come alive, become involved 
in the quest for solution to their 
community's problem* 

In Hartford, Henry R. Roberts, 
president of Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., lias urged a> 
ordination of neighborhood develop- 
ment, in recognition of the relation- 
ship between housing, education 
recreation, jobs and transportation. 

Warning thai people can'1 lie 
"measured, blueprinted, pro 
grammed," and that any attempt to 
do so would he disastrous be \ ut * 
urged' ""Let's involve the people ol 
the neighborhoods in our dream 
rather than try to superimpose our 
own ideas We will be amazed at 
how well they can identify what is 
needed lo make their neighborhoods 
livable' 

Rrmh. directly or indirect l> 
wholly or in part, was arguing lor 
the concept said to underlie Model 
Cities. 

But how is. the theory of the new 
federal program working oul in 
practice'? 

Three cities wilb Model Cities 
programs were examined by Na- 
tion's Business. That examination 
and talk with officials in a number 
of other cities suggest that the prob- 
lems of Model Cities are wide- 
Hp read. 

One common problem involved 
participation by business 

Business involvement in Balti- 
more? "Baloney." declare* Bill 
Boucher of Greater Baltimore, who 
hod served on an ad hoc Model 
Cities governing hoard until a 
neighborhood-based group look 
over. During the initial planning 
process, he says, constructive ideaa 
were hooted down "just because 
they came from the husiness com- 
munity." 

Finally, the neighlxirhood group 
submitted Lo Washington a renewal 
plan develuj»ed targets b\ lire city 
government's Model Cities staff A 
key member uf the staff regrets that 
his most promising ideas for busi- 
ness parlnapation stood so little 
chance uf accept a m i lhai he deemed 
it prudent not to submit Ihem. 

"I'd have been booted out of the 
room,'* says Richard Cranat, aa- 
■-ist.ilil dins lor of the < IH' agem . 
who enjoys ita 1 confidence of Great 
er H:d1mi"ir+- 

In Detroit, btuii'iass is shut out. 
too, by many accounts. 

Mrt Waodberry declares also that 
"Citizen participation n .. n-al \n\> 
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juke" Tins assessment is shared by 
a Negro woman physician, Dr E. J. 
Crockett, a memlw-r of the executive 
eommiltee of Detroit's Model Tun 
elected governinj body. 

Suspicion br*&df 

Mrs, Woodhcrry says suspicion 
is S-l ran g in (he community lhat 
Model Cities housing proposals will 
he used by the city to remove Ne- 
groes from their neighborhoods. She 
says thin would play into the hands 
of militants who warn that the com- 
munity response would make the 
I?I67 Detroit riots look like a picnic 

Will Model Cities work in De- 
troit? Only il the courts force the 
city to listen to neighborhood resi- 
dents, Mrs. Woodberry -ays. Her 
organization has already gone to 
eourt to assure a citizen voice in a 
major street improvement project. 

In Hartford, things got off to n 
rocky start when six members of the 
City Council ordained themselves 
thr Model ''hies agency, This 
threatened to shut out all other city 
officials, neighborhood participants 
and the business community. 

The Greater Hartford Chamber 
of f'nmmercp sponsored n taxpay- 
ers* auit to head off the move and to 
force representation of hu*irM's- if 
fected neighborhoods and city agen- 
cies. 

Ironically, the outcome was City 
t 'ouncil action which set up a Mod- 
el ("ides structure wilh business 
in a strictly subordinate role I'm 
like a minority group," says Cham- 
ber President Arthur Lumsden. "I 
want to he included." 

Statu* quo in file ladifla 

The pattern in these three cities 
suggests Model Cities effort* tend 
to be dominated either hy exist inn 
city agencies or neighborhood 
croups. <ontrar> to [lie objective of 
the law and the beat interests of 
business. I'lnns tire being drafted in 
thefts and other cities to solve major 
nrhnn problem*. Bidutkh*. with n 
broad -lake in urban proline, will 
he affected whether the programs 
succeed or faiL 

So, rnnny business people, while 
committed to the nbyv* tivi -: - .1 Mini 
i-l Cities, doubt whether the pro 
grant as developing will tin the job, 
though they are willing to offer 
whatever help will be accepted. 

Aral business has pledged to help 
in the cities cited, through the De 
troit Board of Commerce, thr 
Greater Baltimore Committee and 



the Greater Hartford Chamber, 
whose immediate past chairman, 
Robert K Mnoney. has licen a driv- 
ing force behind the program. 

Another sympathetic business- 
man nevertheless expresses the fear 
that "the whole thing will fall flat 
on its face if people with no ex- 
perience or ret5|X»rit=ibilitv fur run- 
ning anything take over the [-pend- 
ing of millions.*' 

Moreover, specific business in- 
volvement in activities other than 
planning will be demanded in Mod- 
el Cities neighborhoods. Builders 
and lender* for rehabilitation and 
new housing: manufacturers and 
service industries In increase job 
opi>ortunities nnd training; techni- 
cal know-huw. financial resources 
.itirj ji'tn-r.il business support for 
new black enterprises, to cite only n 
few. 

The .attitude in Detroit and Bal- 
timore, where planning is farther 
along than in Hartford, seem* to be, 
in effect: Business must become in- 
volved. But we'll get around to you 
when the action starts. 

Anticipating the same situation 
in Hartford. Mrs. l,uiusden of the 
Greater Hartford Chamber Hums up 
the concern of many: "When it 
comes time for busbies*, to deliver, 
will they lie ready to deliver? Will 
they he given a feasible plan?" 

Regardless of how Model Cities 
program* go, and iiJJ over the coun- 
try they're stflj largely in the plan- 
ning stage, experience so far offers 
some insight into the difficulties to 
be encountered in any major at- 
tempt U> involve business more 
deeply in urban problems. 

First there's the intractable na- 
ture of urban problems themselves 
and their complex inlcrrelatmnship. 
Good housing, for example, depends 
not only on the availability of de 
cent structures but on the occupants' 
ability to pay, depending cm educa- 
tion, training, health, employment 
opportunities and transportation 
prift iding acces-. to the job 

While it makes sense to iittnclt 
diem simultaneously, in contrast to 
the single-shot approach of past 
programs, it's a monumental job. 
And here. Model Cities resembles 
many another federal program, par 
ticularly the anti-poverty effort, in 

■ 1 • ■ k i r i ;C ■ ■ I J " HJIU'I L'li.ib With bunted 
resource*. 

In Baltimore Mr Boucher culls 
il "ridiculous" to Irv to ktiis-k to 
gether n plat) in a few months with 
a quarter of a million dollars In 



Detroit, David Canon Jr.. director 
of the Model Citiei) agency, says a 
full year should have l>een devoted 
to organizing neighborhood resi- 
dents and providing them with a 
full understanding of what Model 
Cities and the protests of planning a 
program are all about. 

Of the guidelines set out for plan- 
ning by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, he says 
"They're crystal dear- to a gradu- 
ate student " 

The federal guidelines were writ- 
ten largely by George A. Williams 
Jr.. then a special assistant to H, 
Ridph Taylor. HIJD's director of 
Model Cities. Mr. Williams later 
served as deputy director of Balti- 
more's program, and associates there 
said he was consbmtly Itedeviled bv 
his own guidelines. 

Mr. Williams, who since has left 
Baltimore to work on a charter re- 
view commission in San Francisco, 
expresses little fault with his guide- 
lines except to observe that they are 
somewhat complicated and should 
not be applied "woodenly." 

In addition to the difficulties of 
full owing complicated federal guide- 
lines, there's widespread suspicion 
and hostility in the neighborhoods. 
The suspicion in directed against 
City Hall, viewed as a hostile pow- 
er, and against business as part nf 
the establishment. In some run- 
down neigh borhoods there is the 
feeling that "yon can't do business 
with business." 

H matter of bimck and white 

The Model i Hies program also 
tends to huild racial antagonisms, 
at least in some areas- Baltimore's 
program is all-black Negroes pre- 
dominate in the area selected The 
area surrounds a core of massive 
urban renewal and wa* selected on 
this basis 

Recently, Model Cities was put 
clearly m black or black versus 
white -terms at a meeting in De 
trust of an organization nf elected 
neighborhood representatives from 
several Midwestern si it. 

Roger Prcar. of Dayton, chair 
man ol what is called Hie Bet: ion 
I-'our conference, delivered a nice 
b limit' tirade against while societ> 
in general, whites in ilu- Model 
i ities program and finy Negroes 
who cooperate with them. But the 
black majority swiftly moved to 
adopt a resolution in effect repudi- 
ating his views, 

Another albatross borne by the 
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Chevy undercover operators 
come in all sizes and shapes. 



It doesn't take much digging 
to discover Chevrolet otters 
lho widest choice of cov- 
ered delivery vehicles. 

Check out the Chevy- Van. 
Outstanding Tii-jneuver abil- 
ity, Economical operation. 
Low initial cost. No wonder 
It's 8 money-maker on the 
job! Pick from two lengths, 



two uvheelbases. Select Six 
or V8 power. 

Chevy Panel Trucks Bre 
efficient, rugged perlornwrs. 
Each has a spacious SMool 
body on a lough truck chas- 
sis with ladder-type frame, 

Step-Vans are the door- 
to-door specialists. Full 
walk-In height and sliding 



side doors make getting in 
and out easy. Body lengths 
from 7 to 14^ feet. Indepen- 
dent coil spring front sus- 
pension, too, forsmooth ride. 
Get the lowdown on tough 
delivery truck* from your 
Chevrolet dealer. . , . Ctiev- 
rolei Division ol General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 




re-invents the postage meter 



After all. it was our prerogative W« mv#nt»d 
Ihe postage meter in the first place, forty 
years 090. And It *h a grand machine right 
■ rom the beginning. But something kept 
gnawing at iti. year alter year 

Improvements . . . retirement* may 
were inevitable, but we were hungeong after 
a bigger idea then juet a better postage 
meter vye wanted to inveni the perfect mail- 
ing machine. It waa meanest n was folly, 
but we did it! 

What finally (ripped the switch waa 
touch control The iame electric pu$h-but- 
ton accuracy and speed you get 'rem the 
new telephones or an adding machine. Push 
pueh-puah (any amount of postage frorr ti 
to $9 09). Position the letter or parcel post 
tape Kachung — done The fetters wrge 



metered, seated and stacked Tapes are 
stamped and ready for packages 

The features 90 on and on. The exclu- 
sive 10-Key keyboard OuMn-front data 
changing and meter ad control levers a ere 
year disposable inker roller. Easy to read 
accounting of postage bought and used A 
postage capacity of S9.SB0 (You won't often 
see the Inside of e poet office again.) 

There a a large window over the key- 
board thai rets you see if you ve pushed the 
right buttons. If. by chance, you have not. 
just press the C~ button CC tor clear) and 

push CO"»C;! j 

Down from the "C" button, there's the 
"ft" button |"rV for repeat 1. wnen you warn 
to meter stamp a numbe* of letters with the 
same postage you press this button. 



But the Puney-Bowes Touchmaf<c post- 
age Meter is more than air us features put 
together, ire the uttimate meter, in a class 
by itself 

Vet there is no astronomies price to 
pay. We invented it for professional end 
small to middle-sized businesses, apl to 
spend from 25* to a few dollars a day In 
stamps Why not put our perfect machine In 
your office permerwotiy and gat all the ben- 
efits of metered mail 

If you re already tempted wall until you 
push the first button, 

fur infonietion w«e KiMrSmwi, i«c. Wei 

&«-. •■ 5r*W. W»'vS Csrr 2fMW 

Meters. **jf«M«'-p"i-:»i rai9*rt 1 rafter*, 
Coynni t la^rlessfs Soitee. UeiiaBenen Col- 



Pitney-Bowes introduces touch control postage 



Sure, this Armco Building looks good at night 
but how will it look the morning after? 




Great. 

Still, customer-attracting appearance is only one portion of the Armco 
Building Systems' story The rest of it includes fast construction (puts you in business 
in weeks rather than months^, sound long-term Investment {maintenance is 
virtually eliminated with Armco Buildings), and complete usable space 

(your choice of framing systems to meet individual requirements). 
To tie the package together, each Authorized Armco Dealer — pari of a 
nationwide network of competent builder-contractors — is qualified to handle 

your entire building project from sue selection to landscaping. Give him 
a call today (bes in the Yellow Pages under BUILDINGS-METAL). Or write 
Armco Steel Corporation, Metal Products Division, Department M-189, 
P. 0. Box 600, Middielown. Ohio 45042. 



ARMCO STEEL 



ARMCO 
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Model Cities progmm is Ihe mem- 
ory and history 'if urhan renewul 
Thin iw particularly a sore point in 
Detroit, where uib;in rem/wiil meant 
Ncj>ni r*'tniivi lL 

The disruptive impact of urban 
renewal there was documented in n 
study hy Wayne Stale University. 
<.ijnfiriiK'd by nn-the*scene research 
hy Nation's Busies*. 

Al n nu>*'tin« of ihe Detroit Mod- 
el Cities rornmiltee on health, lor 
example, one; neighborhood woman 
reportedly blurted nut: "'If you peo- 
ple would stop moving me every 
four or five years to put up what 
von want tn put up, you wouldn't 
have to worry about mv menial 
health." 

Then there is the hrickuroutwl of 
|x>Vert.y program, which in 
operation in the three cities exam- 
ined. 

Prcs Hit e f r»ift the poor 

Two researchers, Robert H. Da- 
vidson of the University of < ';ih 
fornia and Sar A- l^vitan of George 
Washington University. comment- 



ing on the poverty program, which 
is run hy the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, siiid a creat deal that, 
is relevant to Model Cities: 

"Prngriiras aimed at alleviating 
[►overly are likely to produce, in- 
creased pnlitir-il participation hy 
the \Hinr Such |iarticipation creates 
pressures upon established political 
leaders ami may *-\en gene nil* hos- 
tility toward poverty programs. Ar- 
ticulate and tietivist representatives 
of the poor are bound to clash with 
merrhiinl*. landlords, welfare offi- 
cials, and poUtkiunK. 

"In many communities , Northern 
as well as Southern, OEIO's clien- 
teles threatened to grow into ■anti- 
establishment " political groups." 

In a Kurd Koundatirm study they 
descritied ihe jjrogram'H plight: 

"On the one hand, increasingly 
militant reformer* were demanding 
a radical shake-up of existing po- 
litical and social service practices. 
On tin; other hand, established po 
litieal groups were alternatively re- 
sponsive and hostile. The more 
member* of the disadvantaged who 



were brought to the' threshold ol 
political participation, the greater 
the |w>ten1.ijd impart upon estab- 
lished leader^ " 

Mr Williams observes that in 
many arens the Model Cities, pro- 
gram in caught up in the same sort 
of controversy as the federal pov- 
erty program. This is intensified by 
his own guidelines on community 
participation, or shored authority. 
While other provisions of the guide 
lines may apjxsar complicated or 
w.hKieii, Ihe prescription ftrf shared 
authority is vague. 

This vagueness is the root of the 
power druggies over who*6 in 
charge: citizen groups. City Hall or 
the community at large. 

Model Cities alw i> was regarded 
by Washington as a City Hall pro 
gram, Mr. Williams says, and the 
govern tnent never intend**! to create 
semi -autonomous sub-unitR oi gov. 
eminent out of ncighborh(K*i citizen 
sroti|i- 

Dnvid Pickett, head of the De • 
Moines citizens group, is convinced 
that citizen participation can turn 



THREE PRESCRIPTIONS FOR URBAN ILLS 



The Chamber ol Commerce of 
ihe United States has launched a 
many-pronged attack on the mount 
mg problems of hard-core uneftl 
ployment. crime, substandard ha us 
mg and race relations which con 
tribute to today's urban crisis. 

The National Chamber offers 
business leaders three programs 
to mobilize community resources 
to solve urban problems. The pro- 
grams are called Forward Thrust, 
the Urban Action Exchange and the 
Urban Action Clearinghouse. 

The Chamber acknowledges 
there are no pat answers to city 
problems. But these programs ten 
how citizens can take a more vlg- 
iirous pari in attacking urban ills. 

Forward Thrust is an effort to 
encourage and help develop velum 
tary wording relationships among 
groups— business, government, 
economic, religious, cultural, labor, 
civil lights, neighborhood and oth- 
ers—to mobilize community re- 
sources 

The emphasis is oa grass roots 



initiative, but the need to cooper 
ate with government is recognized 
Because of its distinct local char 
acter (he program avoids the pit 
falls that plague many government 
programs seeking to impose broad 
national remedies on what are 
uniquely local problems 

The idea is that there are no 
cure all techniques which will an 
swer every city's difficulties. Un 
employment in Detroit differs from 
the employment problems of Atlan- 
ta; hous.ng needs m New York are 
not the same as in Portland 

Urban Action Exchange is an In 
lormation-sharing project in which 
more than 60 national organ iza 
Hons are cooperating to help com 
bat and eliminate urban problems. 

it provides useful information 
on subjects ranging from consum 
er relations to crime prevention 
and from health to manpower 
training 

The Urban Action Clearinghouse 
on the other hand, is de&igned to 
develop and make available docu- 



mented results of what some com- 
munities have already accom- 
plished in meeting the challenge 
of the urban crisis. In short a 
blueprint showing step by step 
how to tackle problems 

Already, a dozen case studies 
prepared hy experts are in national 
distribution They discuss major 
urban needs such as improved ed- 
ucation, job tramrng, bettor taw en 
forcement. low-cost housing and 
modernized government. Each 
traces successes, points up pit- 
falls and sets down principle* 
which can be applied elsewhere, 

When the Clearinghouse's pre 
liminary results were revealed re 
cently, then President elect Rich- 
ard Nixon commented: 

"The programs you are honor- 
ing are the hrst ot what I hope will 
be still more case studies by na- 
tional voluntary organizations. Oth 
er cities are moving successfully 
agamtl urban problems, and the 
need to share this experience is 
vital." 
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out to he more window-dressing. He 
tells Nation's Business that he was 
present :it ;i meeting of Model < 'it 
ies staffs of city agencies and other 
municipal and federal officials in 
Detroit where the consensus was: 
Let the neighborhood people spin 
their wheels and stew in their frus- 
trations and we'll writ*- the plana. 

Hostilities ,-ipparent in Detroit 
and Baltimore riots suggest that 
this is playing with dynamite. So 
say Mrs W<iodberry of Detroit's 
Woodward East Project and Dr. 
Crockett, of Detroit's Model Cities 
governing body. Their assessment: 
better no Model Cities program than 
one that holds out false hopes and 
then fails tn deliver. 

Though identified with the estab- 
lishment in the minds of many 
Model Cities area residents, busi- 
ness also may be cut off from the 
program completely in (name cities. 

In Baltimore. Mr. Boucher and 
the Greater Hnltirnore Committee 
are examining the city's proposed 
action plan to see what role busi- 
ness can play. But Mr. Boucher 



cautions that "Business can't force 
its way in," 

In Hartford, David Mann, head 
of the city's Model Cities staff, fnek 
laziness should have, but dot;* not 
have, 4i voice equal to that of neigh- 
ItorhiHui resident* , N<ii in terms ol 
control, but in terms of its wealth 
of expert know- bow in making 
things happen. 

In Detroit, the Greater Detroit 
Board of Commerce is on record a* 
favoring the program's objectives. 
A stuff member serves on a com- 
merce and industry task force and 
the Board has pledged to provide 
all assistance that will be accepted 
Yet when a three-day planning con- 
ferenoe was convened to draft final 
plans for submiraiun to Washington, 
business participants were called in 
almost as an afterthought, with leas 
than 24 hours' notii i 

The Model Cities t&tk force on 
housing had been .it work planning 
fur almost a year. Yet its citizen 
chairman, when a*ikod about busi- 
ness involvement being solicited, 
candidly replied: "The answer to 



the question is dearly No. It prob- 
ably reveals one of the weaknesses 
in the prog rnm," 

Albeit lute in the game, the chair- 
man, attorney Fred Fechheimer. 
recently had been in contact with 
Warren Couger, vice president til 
First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, to discus rurnonj that 
1>li.-.i rn-s- ivnn't lend motiev in the 
inner city. 

He found thai First Federal has 
made such loans, including at leant 
a handful to toother:- isi Aid in 1> 
penrienl Children. This contact 
launched an effort tn break down 
fltereolypes and communication-- 
barriers apparently impeding accesu 
to loans to inner-city resident*. 

Given the crisis proportions of 
urban problems and the fragmen- 
tation of efforts to solve them, a 
case can he made for a partnership 
involving the total resource* of the 
community. Mr. Boucher of Balti- 
more, however, argues for a clear 
distinction lieiween riiiwn partici- 
pation and citizen control. .1 clear 
definition and reaffirmation of pri- 
vate and public responsibilities. 

Efforts in some cities to make 
even participation meaningless nave 
the effect of generating demand for 
j control. 

fire future I* unclear 

The Nixon Admin in [ration has 
pledged to involve the private sec- 
tor more deeply in the solution of 
urban problems. At the same time, 
top White House appointees in- 
cluding urbanolojrist Daniel Patrick 
Moynihun have expressed skepti- 
cism over the concept of neighbor- 
hood control over urban programs. 
Thus it's unclear what course Mod- 
el Cities will run in the future, or 
how the experience under Model 
Cities to date will aflwi fm in. 

1 efforts- 

George William-, lis- former 
HUD official, has loid Nation's 
Business that Model Cities set out 
to accomplish two objectives: 1, to 
strengthen the authority of mayors 

I in coordinating and deploying the 
federal and toad resource*, public 
and private, in (heir cities, and, 2. to 
share this newly increased authority 
with the intended henefteiaries of 

1 the program. 

He. nlong with others who have 

1 had a taste of the program, now has 
doubts that such conflicting objec- 
tive* can bo achieved under om- 
program. END 
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Want to know where to go 
to make your fortune? .^p 



Read all about it* Free* 




Send for our brochure, "The 
Industrial Southeast." Tells you 
about our six. state territory 
(Afabama, Georgia, Florida, the 
Carolinas. and Virginia) and about 
the site selection services of our 
development staff. ^m^t 
Address: J, R, LeGrand, 
Asst. Vice President, 
Industrial Development, J» w» 
Seaboard Coast Line cits*™™ 
Railroad. Jacksonville, kailhoao 
Florida 32202, 




Life would go on 
without us. 




So would TIME. 

They live on words. Millions of 
them, And they need them quickly. 
When one deadline is met, there's 
another due And life goes on. 

We don't wont it to go on with- 
out us But we know darned well it 
could. 

Which Is why we dwell on rapid 
and dependable service so much 
that we've been accused of be- 
coming bores about the subvert 



Each month, some mlllion-and- 
c-half words from overseas pour 
into TIME'S New York headquar- 
ters. 

Helping to handle this load are 
ITT teleprinters, our leased chan- 
nel and Dotel equipment. Dalel, 
incidentally, transmits up to 1800 
words per minute. 

Your international telecommu- 
nications requirements may not be 
as gigantic as those of Time Inc. 
But to you, they're equally impor- 
tant And whatever you need— 
from simple cablegrams to advice 



on the most advanced equipment 
—we'll give you the same service 
we give them. 

TIME-LIFE doesn't do business 
with us |ust because we have op- 
erations in more overseas cities 
than the other two major Ameri- 
can carriers combined. 

They do business with us for just 
one reason. 

We deliver 

ITT World Communications Inc , 
67 Broad St.. N.Y., N Y. 10004. 



Jusl give us the word 



Communications 

TEE 



William I* Swarts dr. > top* discovered it UHUUit «wy to find a uvy 
U> help the [»H>r even triih ti SL'ofWKJ /tut Mrs Jolliete 
Croson / center/, a community leader in Roanoke. Va., 
and Cabell Brand ibttltom*. hi/ninex* leader involved in 
fight against poverty, helped htm to hit on a solatian. 
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If you vv, noted tn (five a quarter of 
i mflffafl to poor, haw would you 
go about it? 

That's the unusual problem I hat 
faced William I* Swartz Jr., n Roa- 
noke, Va.. buMiiesam in wlw derided 
to dona li> Lhu.it much in mil estate. 

The churches? They'd have n 
h;ird tiim 1 celt in ^ together on how 
they'd handle such a project. 

The IocuJ housing authority'' 
That's bound in h> nil ktndsof rules 
tind red Lane. 

Welfare agem-ies? They. 1 1 m j pn 
fer to operate in f nmi liiir. orthodnv 
way*. 

l'Wtunately Mr. Swart/ found an 
organization which seemed iierfeit 
to him for the job It's called TAP 
Total Action Against. Poverty— it fiir- 
(bnig melding of area-wide efforts to 
help the poor 

11 seemed simple. Mr, Swartz 
would hand over his (36 houses and 
lots to TAP which would make fan 
available to the poor. But the hous- 
ing operation hasn't been easy even 
for TAP'S veteran officials and staff. 

They had to rely on experience 
they'd acquired in their three years 
of dealing with the poor and cut tine 
I fir< i li Rh federal red tape before they 
could even -; r . • r t planning far (he 
housing program. That experience-, 
howe'itu i> one - ■ I tin- main i ea.-i m>. 
Mr Swart/ chose TAP, and he is 
delighted with the progress that has 
been made since hi- announced the 
gift seven months ago. 

rn« prop f« are involvma 

Tin sun- thev .ire on (lie right 
track.' he says "They are involving 
the people themselves and that's the 
best way to make the most of this 
property." 

Progress admittedly has heen 
■ilia* There Were some businessmen 
ill I At' who wanted imrlmh, i te .i( 



tinn-get tbr j houses fixed up and sell 
some to die poor ri^hl away, Km 
experience had convinced TAP'- 
leaders that involvement of the pros- 
pective buyers was the key to sue 
cess, 

So they formwl a separate corpo- 
nition headed by Mrs •lollielo 
t'rowtl. nn Mnl^pnken and persistent 
leader of the hl,i<:k J two [whaled 

on the board are other representa- 
tives of the poor as well as business- 
men. TAP leader* and Roanoke 
civic organizations, 

rhe board has bi'< mil to learn 
what In luiild and lum and In Mud 
road map* through die fira? print of 
the government programs, that miahl 
help. Only then will it be possible 

hi ■•'•II the hornet- (■> the |«mr h'»]X- 
fully on extra-easy terms. 

I'm determined we won't move 
until we know what we are doing." 
Mrs (.'rusnn Soya, "'We will make 
mia lakes, but it won't be because we 
jumped in without knowing whnl we 
nn- doing" 

Sin e.iJls Mr HwartzV \iiU "l**au 
tifully timed.'' which is no news to 
Mr Hwnrtz He recognized the need 
before he acted. 

A slum area called Kimball in 
Roanoke is scheduled far demolition 
by the urban renewal bulldozer. The 

|H-oj..|r- lh> r. iik, 1 1 v Neuio. svi|| haw 

to move out. and Mrs Croson aays 
none of theni wants to en into the 
punlir hoilnini: the federal novel n 

ment says they should occupy. 

"When a black man owns his 
house, no matter what it's like, he 
ha.s static. ' -he explain* " Now tin", 
tell him he must move into public 
housing maytie a two room apart 
ment- and my people don't like 
that" 

Crusading for d/sp faced persons 

Mrs. ( riwou h;is made a crusade 
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MANAGING A WAR 
ON POVERTY continued 

of the displacement issue. As chair- 
man of the Kim hill I Citizens Asso- 
ciation, she went fmm door to di>or 
o-tlinu 15 cents lo .'hi i^nl* until she 
bad enough to go to WitehinKl"ii, 

I'h-Tf. she polltlfied nh HoOr.- il ihe 

Department itf Housing and Urban 
Development 

Thinks to her effort* and others 
concerned with rhp displacement 
j in il >ti rn. Ill'l) now urivt - di-plai ed 
home owners up to $5,000 subsidy to 
buy a new house and renters Dp to 
31,000 to relocate. 

But Mrs. Croson instate there 
aren't many places for her people 
lo «" except the public housing thev 
don't want. "There's not much hope 
oulaide of what we tan do with Mr. 
Swartz's property." she says. 

'Uni huueing corporation ^ill li v.>- 
some money to work with because 
part of Mr, Swartz's prnperty is in 
the urban renewal ami and th* guv. 
era men I will have to pa\ cash for it 
The hope is to use this as seed money 
lo tuuHUva the other properly «>r 
build new ho using there. 

It's the kind of problem TAP is 
used to faring. It has wrestled with 
ft ih training, child care, education, 
health, and black militancy— more 
frequendy than its. lenders talk 
shoot 

TAP can hardly be called unique 
since it's basically a pulling together 
of federal antipoverty programs 
under one umbrella. Instead ■ 
rewnts the efforts of a natural geo- 
graphic entity to apply it» own 

III .lugemt hi 'r i- lhe".e federal f rl*r- 

Ljf.lm-. 

TAPs territory includes the cit- 
ies of Roanoke. Salem, Lexington, 
Buena Vista and Bedford and the 
counties of Bedford, Botetourt, 
Boanoke and Koekhridge Interest- 
irmly i bus represents .iImki: one trnili 
uf nrif [>er cent of the United States 
population ;ind it.- statistics relating 
to poverty, drop outs and the like 
also represent about that average 

BusJjiesimen er/fjcJxe 

Nnr is TAP universally acclaimed 
Many businessmen in the area, for 
example, feel it's tin exercise in d<H 
gnodism and too involved with 
Washington's theories and money. 

Of TAP's $4,8 million annual bud 
get, more than $3.8 million comes 
from federal funds. The rest is con- 
tributed by the local MM, much of 
it in volunteer service and mm of 
buildings and equipment- The city 
government ruin contributed only the 
space under the football stadium for 
the ow of a job training center. 




Srittow Hardin Jr. ts executive director a\ a program aimed at melding 
area-uide effort* lo help the poor -with «r hand up, instead of a handout . 



(in !ln- i.lln-i band TAT ['re... i dee. i 
Cabell Brand, the dyn:imii' vinmt: 
president of the Stuart MeGuireCo.. 
Inc., (Joint.'- tit a long [isl of acorni 
plishinr-nls. Although Mr Brand's 
business, marketing Ortho-vent 
shoes and sportswear. » a more than 
Sin" million u year operation he still 
devole>. n lot of volunteer lime lo 
TAP without pay. 

Mr, Brand insist* TAP is dedi- 
rated to giving the poor a hand up, 
not a handout. TAP gives nothing 
away except food for ihe 600 chil- 
dren it takes care of in day-care cen 
ten. This enables Ihe low income 
parents of these three-to six year-old 
children to work or take training so 
they can work in the future. So far, 
TAPs 10 day-care centers have 
helped Ml*! children lliih way. 

federal t ichJcnsss 

This project nave TAP a first- 
hand experience with the incongru- 
ity of some federal programs. As 
«om ii> parents n ( ri r1 making enough 
In put Ihcm nlHive iJie fi rler.iJ '\nn 

erty-ILne" their children are no 

longer ellglbl. frit dllV (Mr*- Wh.it 

should the parents do'.' CJuit Work f 
the kids can be taken care of? 

TAPs answer was informal haby- 
-attniL' cooperatives and more formal 
mothers' clubs. In these, mothers 
or older members of Ihe family take 



turns helping mil and the parent*, 
contribute n smaller amount than 
ihc-y ujuIH afford to pay individual 
babysitters. These clubs have been 
formed in nine neighborhoods and 
now. rare for about 180 children. 

Mr Hnind is perhaps prouder, 
however, of the wide range of job 
training TAP is providing. 

"A f**w years ago there was no 
iitact' in the Roanoke Valley where 
an adult who couldn't read or write 
could learn, or if he was operating 

.it. .i third nr.iiN n-aihrig level, muld 
he upgraded to a M L venth grade 
reading level." he says. "Now they 
can learn skills that are needed right 
here in I heir own community." 

!'h>. main traimng program is -m 
( >pp^irl unities Inrluh'l riali/alion I 'en 
h i (i.itterru-d idler ihe suivcssful 
project begun hy Rt'\ [/i>n Sullivan 
in Philadelphia ;i few yoari ago 

nil"' ind TAl'neiglilsjrhrjod work- 
ers recruit male pnd female students 
for the training center. They're 
made jtib- ready through basic edu- 
cation, gr(H)ming ,mcl skill training 
as well as Iwinij laught secretarial 
Hcienees, sheet tnHal work, auto me- 
chanics, brick masonry, cjirpentry. 
roofing, flooring, welding, ixiinting. 
paper hanging, and plumhing 

Employers. coop*r*f* 

To help insure that graduates 
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The Rri>. Jim Jones, a veteran, worker for the 
poor. addresses meeting nf poverty director*. 



would get jobs Mr. Brand aparked 
formation of the Roanoke Valley 
Task Korrr-tin Employment, hearted 
by a 15-iruin Business Advisory 
Council. Its members include (he 
major employers in the Valley. mo.nl 
of whom send representative* lo 
monthly meetings in the Kotmobo 
Valley Chamber of Commerce office 
huilrtintf 

The Tji«k Farce inventoried the 
un- and underemployed in the area 
,uii] nl-ji i tic r. 'ii-- :.\.nl:iblo. with an 
eye in matching 1h< j m up It:- hilesl 
project ii a Voluntary Advisory 
Corporation in which lnisinesamen 
work <m a iioi* l<i-unr luisis with im- 
employed persons lo help them find 
11 nd keep jobs. 

Another job tniininc pmemm 
called Operation Main Stream. Lit 
it, unemployed men over 4f> learn 
outdoor skills in nearby national 
frhrr---!-- ■«» tln-y hopefully can handle 
p>i rru; nt jots 

TAPatso Mullti together the ^ an h 
Corp*, .fob Corps .mil other feder.d 
training \n>mmtm in its urea. It ban 
enrol led 3,762 people in nil these 
activities. 

A dilTerent program, TAP's New 
Camera Prnjott. offers another kind 
of training 

At present, it has I Ml enrolletsj 
work in r' us teacher aides, social 
worker lid' - aral vocational ednca- 
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Day-care center* enable parent* to w-wfe or to 
take troiriinf} that ■■■■ill equip them to hold •■■ fob 



we want We don't always get it. 
lint we ask— mid ihny listen. I feel 
if ihere con be a favorable settle 
meni of din>r4DB(fl ili.-i"- the Im-i 
way. but there are other way*." 

Cooling them off 

Mr. Brand, Mr. Hardin and other 
TAP workers have come face-to-face 
with some of those "other ways" ;md 
have managed to cool them. 

Cm the night Martin Luther Kind 
Jr was killed, black militant leaders 
KJUhwfd in Roanoke, an they did in 
many other cities, hot TAP leaders 
met with them. 

One of the TAP spokesmen was 
the Rev. Jim Jones, who him been 
working with the poor since long be- 
fore I he federal irovcrnmcnl stalled 
its prnunimfi 

The *weaty. angry group talked 
until about 4 am. The militant* 
were determined to "march and 1 
blood." 

Finally an Jigreement wns reached. 

"All right," said a TAP leader, 
" You tiin march and shed blood, but 
do it the way Martin Luther King 
would like it," 

And they did 

A few days later there won a march 
of Negroes through Roanoke streets 
to the Red ('rami center, where they 
K,iv.- hlood in honor of Martin Lu 
ther King. END 

fifS 



lion aide* Forty -on* of these have 
been high school drop-outs and all 
but V\ have now passed the hi«h 
school equivalency (est. 

Possibly the most wintroversial 
of TAP's programs is what il calls 
"Neighborhood Development " Thin 
i» aimed nl helping the poor organize 
to help themselves, firigtow Hardin 
Jr., TAP's executive director, de- 
scribe?! the role of his organfcation 
this way; 

"If a Ruy had been hurt in an nccj- 
dent and wtis lying In the »trwt peo- 
ple would need to help him. call BH 
ambulance, i-.il] .i doctor and so 
forth. 

"Theoretically at least, a TAP 
worker would organize the people 
standing around to do all these jobs 
so that they could do it liie next time 
they aaw an accident without any 
direction." 

TAPh critics, however, are not 
sure thai Ihe neiciiN itImmkI organiza- 
tions, particularly in militant black 
ureas, will confine themselves to such 
peaceful goal* 

Jnlliete Croson has strong Opin- 
ions about the value of the neiehhor 
Ii'«kI *axim/.il]i u- .ilkI wliat the> 
have nmmipllMhed 

"Hen 5 in Riiaimkr' ihey Iroe i cer- 
lain amount of respect for u» because 
we tell it to than like it is. They 
know we are going to ask for what 



WANT TO STAY 
HEALTHY. . . 

Here is medical advice that is given to 
executives of some of our top companies 



Don't sit still for more than tin If 
an hour at a stretch. 
Avoid sun tm 

Take several short, rather than 
li"in2?, vacations every year. 

[Don't jret loo much sleep. 

Will, h thjil <li inking jl luin )i 
time, but go ahead and hnve a cuu- 
ple of highballs in the evening, if 
you'd like. — 

Sex twn to three lime-; ji wi>ek is 
Hflfe if you're under 4. r ». turr Anv.- it 
down an you tfrow older. 

You can keep working after n 
heart attack 

Thi> i-. the kind nf medical ;mti 
physical advice given every year to 
hundreds <>( em.i uriv«>s wurluin: for 
77 national and regional eompanies 
who go through Emory University 
Clinic in Atlanta 

Executive* /ire sent to the climY 
by their companies, which Hud it 
good business to pay for periodic 
examination* to help keep key peo- 
ple healthy 

Emory's is one of the nation'* 
top examining clinics for buainew 
fx-op]f It is connectr-rl with Emory 
University Medical School and was 
created almost entirely with dnna- 
tions from hu^ine^inen 

Dr. E. Garland Herndnn of thf 
clink' -jjecinLisi'- in internal medi- 
rine and in executive physical ex- 
am inn I ion*. 

Dr Hpmdoti. 47. if, like many of 
his patients. He muBt watch his 
weight In the past yenr he hns 
trimmed down to 222 pound* from 
264 and every pound wus hard in 
shed. He's a very big man with a 
round face, sandy hair and a soft 
pleaAiint voire. Durinu hirf college 



Periodic physical examinations 
should be part of a company'* 
program jar its iitp rxfeutu r- 
•ay* Dr, Garland Herndnn -h 
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day« Dr. Hemdon, who finds living 
less pleasing when he can't eat his 
fill, was a running guard on Wake 
Forest foulhjill tranw, 

After finish! in; medical ^chonl. hi- 
trained al Cleveland <*liiiic ami 
Waltw Reed Hospital in Wa>hinp- 
lun. Here, in an interview wild 
Nations Riisinkw conducted at 
Kmory t"linic, he ran^e?- over the 
whole anatomy of med ical. piiyse >l 
and health problems «-■» they per- 
tain to businessmen: 

Dr. Herndon, what problems show up 
most alien in executive physical ex- 
amination*? 

The ntajor problems we encoun- 
ter are excessive weight, Inck of 
physical exercise, lark of .idequnte 
rii mmM":! and % icaliun I imp 

What can bo done about this? 

I feel that .in understanding on 
the pari of management tegurding 
the desirability nf planned vnca- 
lion time, exercise and the impor- 
latu »■ nt uiHui luiliils is itm-il im- 
portant. 

Do you advise one long vacation each 
year or several short ones? 

Short ones of four or five days 
each, taken three or four times a 
year, am l>est. In my judgment 
ri long vacation geLs the executive 
nut of touch, so to speak, while 
Khortor ones, taken muro frequently, 
allow i'i in i" have ndenjuate rccrefi- 
liotl and excrete ihjit is l>cne"cia| 

Ho* would you describe the ideal 
live -day break? Where should a 
person go and what should be do? 

A man ought to do lhat which lie 
enjoys, It might he important thai 
hr- i;rt .ml of hi. 1 * immediate envir- 
onment ami ja.tu.illy lie. tiii.ivaihilile 
ti< hit office dwrt of an emergency. 

Is a change ol climate worth white' 

Not per He. If you're able to go 
away five times a year and you're 
physically inclined toward mnun- 
inin climbing or skim a, then, in 

Ullll -r.Mi.-J'. it could In- advnnfcige- 
oun. But I'm not sun- that ri change 
ol climate, per eo, for such a brief 
period of time, is therapeutic. 

1% sunburn good or bad il a man will 
not be going on another vacation jnd 
not be getting under the hot sun lor 
a while? 

Exposure to the sun to the de~ 
BM of deep tnn is not particularly 
beneficial. Functions, of the skin 
■ ri- interfered with by deep tan- 
ning which tends to thicken the skin 
Hid may interfere with swat and 
nil ,-l.miJ fu:n lion. 



In other words, gelling a deep sun- 
tan is overrated? 

Yes. 

Has Emory Clink noted any new 
trends, for better or worse, in execu- 
tive health in recent yean? 

Yes, and f would Bay that not 
only executive* but all people ere 
becoming more health fonaciaus. 
There Is more moderation in food, 
alcohol and the use of tobacco, plus 
realization of the importance of 
reasonable physical activity. 

Mout lay journal- maul out thai 
excessive weight is n burden lo the 
heart The incidence of diabetes 
arid abnormal -atgar meMttolitm is 
higher in die obese. The incidence, 
of coronary di^.i.^e. particularly in 
association with tobacco, is ^flih 
in ply increased. Fatigue is far more 
common in the obese man than >n 
the person with normal weight. 

Have you noted any Other nerf 
trends? 

There is rr>cenl itlilii a1 ion that 
individuals who are immobile for 
three arnf ,i half hours or inure, 
even at their deskn. run the risk of 
development of blood i lots in the 
veins of the legs which will occa- 
sionally break law und I • w 1 1_- > - in 
the lungs. 

A case in point: I am familiar 
with an advertising firm which has 
five executives who traveled rather 
extensively over the period of a 
year in transcontinental night Al 
one time or another during that 
year three of Ihe five executives 
drvHi ![*■(! Mood clot" in the legs. 

Studies have been done by Scan- 
dimtvian Airlines that indicate this 
can be prevented by passengers not 
sitting ijuictly for period* lunger 
than 30 minutes. Then they should 
get up and simply walk up and 
down the aisle. It is also helpful to 
flex and extend the feet and to move 
the legs about even during the W 
minutes 

Apparently the problem h more 
common loan had been realized. 

leg i no ciion is the cause. It has 
nothing to do with altitude. Its easy 
to prevent and tin.- i -a'<'d preven- 
live rnedicini'- Himplo leg exercises. 

Other new trends have to do with 
realization Ilia I - IimIi -1. »..] ami 
Mood fat elevation* may be associ- 
ated with an increased incidence of 
eonmary Hrtery disease and the rtHk 
>;f angina (jectoris or heart attack*. 
Thitt ha» to do with (In- type of 
diet llial a pi'rxon ibnukl eat if 
it's found that his blood cholestorol 
and other Niui'l f it- ir-.' i levuted at 
the time of their periodic examina- 
tions 



How much sexual Intercourse can the 
average executive ol normal health 
have each week without undue strain? 

The average adult male up to 45 
am safely have intercourse two in 
three times a week. 

I think it's important to point oul 
that in thin same age group the in- 
ability to have successful inter- 
course mny simply be a manifesta- 
tion of unusual fatigue, and .-hnuld 
be considered as such, since 9.5 per 
cent of inability to perform .success- 
ful sexual intercourse is psychologi- 
cal and only five per cent due to 
underlying disease. So the frame of 
mind and state of physical and men- 
ial relaxation are all-important de- 
terminants of whether or not sexual 
intercourse is going to be successful 
or frustrating 

What about people older than 45? 

In older individuals it's normal 
for sexual activity to gradually de- 
crease, so that when individuals 
reach 45 to 70 the frequency may 
be quite normal at ance or twice 
per month. As with alcohol, there is 
tremendous individual variation. 

How many nights a week should Ihe 
average executive in normal health 
go out socially? Cocktail parties, din- 
ner parties, that sort ol thing. 

I tiersonally think that they occur 
too often, hut I can see no real harm 
in this once a week. 

If a man has a tension -filled day 
coming up, what should he eat and 
do ihe day before to prepare for it? 

I I hink •< he, I 1hn( he .js-im- hitn 

self ■ good night's rest. Ihe things 
to avoid are eating a large evening 
meal and then going to bed im- 
mediately. It's for mom desirable 
if a person eats and then allows 

ill!' |ifH > — of digestion U> »K i lit in 
ordei to avoid iodine-Lion, which 

occurs rather commonly if one lies 
down with a full stomach. 

If (In.- follow day's order of 
business* b* really stressful, then I 
think one is justified in the occa- 
sional Use of .i mild scdutivi' at bed- 
time to assure a good night's sleep. 

I think that the excessive use of 
alcohol iate in the day is not a par- 
ticularly beneficial way to induce 
sound, restful aleep. The use of 
alcohol after meul.f. in my judg- 
ment, is to be discouraged. I think 
it gives rise to restless sleep. That 
J* sleep that is filled with a kit of 
muscle activity. That muscle activ- 
ity, whether occurring nt a con 
srious level or at a steep level. Js 
fatiguing. 

What about a man in normal health 
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IF YOU WANT TO STAY HEALTHY. . . Continued 



having a couple Of drinks before din- 
ner after he comes home from work? 

T don't believe that there is any 
evidence lhat two highballs before 
dinner, if taken 45 to 60 minutes 
apart, are harmful. 

The pitfall in that it's easy to 
stretch this to three or to increase 
the quantity of alcohol in the high- 
hall from tin ounce and a half to 
three ounces and still count that aft 
one highball. 

What about one or two drinks at 
lunch? What does this do to the ex- 
ecutive for the rest of the working 
day? 

First of all it's true that alcohol 
in Unit nmount lends to be sedative 



■ad not intoxicating. I think that 
the sedation that follows tends to 
decrease work efficiency for one to 
three hours depending on the in- 
dividual. 

There is a rather wide range of 
vnrintion in individual response to 
alcohol Tin- f it tor- of ,ige and fa- 
tigue muat be considered For ex- 
ample, if a person is very tired, 
then the one or two highballs may 
actually increase fatigue and de- 
crease the ability to carry out men- 
tal activity. 

Will wine wrth a meal help a person 
digest, relai and enjoy himself? 

First let me answer the part hav- 
ing tu do with the digestion. By 
and large, one cannot add to the 
digestive juice* in any degree that 
would he- ttenefici.il 

Second, if yoa're talking alxmt 
enjoying Ihe meal. that's a different 
matter. 

] think the appearance of the 
lahle. the way the food is arranged 
on the platter and what the salad 



looks like is beneficial tu digest ion 
A glass of wine looks good and 
that ifi good for the digestion 

How many cigareU or cigars a day 
can the average executive smoke 
without any injury to himself? 

It's difficult to answer this ques- 
lion categorically -nine there are so 
many factors involved in the causa- 
tion of cancer and emphysema as 
well .1- chronic, recurrent bronchi- 
tis. 

In general one can say that the 
individual who rrmokes from one 
and .i hiilf to two packs of cigareb; 
a day for up to 20 years, s oaps :< 
high risk for one or another of the 
three maladies mentioned. 



I recommend thai m> patients 
not smoke at all 

Are vitamin pills worthwhile? 

I dp riot believe it is necessary 
for the average 1 American who is 
eating a balanced diet to take add- 
ed vitamins but I can make the one. 
for the importance of dietary sup- 
plement for individual* who get no 
outside exposure during long winter 
months 

It is reasonable in those cases to 
suggest the use of a multi-vitamin 
daily. 

Is it dangerous to have Irequent X 
rays? 

That's an old wives' tale, because 
the amount of exposure to radiation 
is small. 

Is i! all right fox businessmen to take 
work home with them at night? 

I iton't ! I not-. Sin re's .my harm tu 
doing a little homework. I think, 
though, that the executive should 
be able to organize his work so 



there is no necessity For carrying it 
hurtle 

Would you say the same lor weekend 
work? 

I think if* important that the 
uo-ekends tie pretty free r>i lupine:--, 
activity. 

What happens when a man continu- 
ally eals lunches at his desk while he 
works? 

I think it's advantageous fur I la; 
executive in leave the environment 
of his office for lunch, if at all pos- 
-ihle 1 think that l his brief break 
in tlte routine of his day is also 
relaxing and Iteneficial 

What exercises do you prescribe for 
a desk bound businessman? 

Exercise should vary from execu 
live Lo executive depending on whal 
is available to him, what his in- 
terests n re and ihe tin>e tliat he has 
in aceompliah them I reidi/e thai 
all executives are busy and that 
they, therefore, have little time tu 
devote to these activities. 

In those instances, 7 recommend 
the f'anndian Air Force bonk on 
exercise* which can be purchased 
anywhere. This book is particular- 
ly useful for it makes it possible for 
even the most sedentary executive 
1o perform useful exercises th;M give 
rtBfl to good muscle tone, which 
helps to prevent sagging here am) 
there 

Whal participant sports are best for 
an executive? 

Again, 1 would caution on the 
physical status of live executive, 
bal golf, swimming, tennis prefer- 
ably double:-.- horse! wk riding, 
hatidhall for Ihe very healthy who 
are already fairly well conditioned, 
are sports many executive* can safe- 
ly and beneficially participate in 

Is It advisable for a man to take up 
tennis alter he reaches, say, 45? 

Not necessarily advisable hul il 
can be dune safely if the imlhulual 
■ in co r id i I ion himself fnr vigorous 
physical icliviM by u [mtick! ol 
training. 

Is jogging really good for a man? 

Jugging is an excellent form of 
physical activity but as with tennis 
it should not he the initial exercise 
in Late life. Like most activity il 
can he done safely, if one is pre- 
I tared fur the activity. Jogging is 
even encouraged in some individ- 
ual:- who have had heart attacks, 
once the docliK hitf rlelertmneil 




One <ttre way to get into trouble is fit withhold 
tnjormation during physical exams, doctor* *ay 
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Ton can spend a month 
studying all the record-keeping 
systems on the market 





Or 20 minutes with 
lan who already has. 

Your office products man tailors girdles for the paper 
Sprawl. To contain the records exprosiDn, rtepend upon him 
to do more than sell you a file. His clinical competence to 
cure overburdened office facilities and procedures is avail- 
able to you without cost. You benefit from his wizardry in 
objective systems evaluation and problem solving. The re- 
sult Is finger-tip records recovery end dollar-saving work 
flow You prooably know him already— as your present 
source of stationery and other office supplies. Tap him 
tomorrow for his analytical prowess. For an informative 
brochure on record-keeping and filing, send 51 to 
National Office Products Association, Dept. PI, 
1511 K St.. N.W., Washington. D.C. 20005. 

nopa 





FEATURES TO MA« VOUfl FIGURING 
SIMPLER . . . FASTER , . . EASIER . . . 
WITH GREATER ACCURACY . . . 
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/T\ NEM1NGTDN go fully iutorniiie «l«e- 
K}y trte priming calculator 

^-^ MONROE MATlC »N Morowiman 
f 2 J m«d»rn *ully automatic tlltd k caicu- 
late*. 

©MARCHANT ACR BM *ullv juiomm- 
IC alaetrlc calculator 
{Oi MAflCMAfVT ACR BO f»mt-#utom*l- 
\2/ ic alacrric calculator 

To okJ«t . . - 9* gat mof« detail) 

^iSttSSIlli:f«.?»f 

JME COL LECT 21 2 784-7790 
3NE COLLECT 212-7ft4 7790 

EvE-» r«at<iin» t toirtasLalv r»toTiJ. 
ttorwrj and guarantaact for Onf yaa. 
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adding machine company inc. 
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what physical activities can be par- 
ticipated in of n less strenuous nn- 
lun- 

The eiecuti«« who intentionally sets 
out to do J little walking each day 
should walk how fast? 

The pace should he one t hut's 
Comfortable and jit the end of the 
walk causes moderate, temporary 
U'L *n ;n ■'m<-<~ Without •.(ijih 1 de- 
gree of fatigue, the pace has not 
been fast enough nor particularly 
useful Therefore, a person should 
walk approximately two and ri half 
in three milt* an hour. 

Is putting your feet or the desk re- 
laxing? 

I think :my .H-liviK of lhn1 na- 
ture, which tends to momentarily 
diver; urn.' fmiri the < . i ■-. k M hand, 
has some useful n«~s 

What kind of a chair— hard or soft— 
should an executive sit in at his desk? 

I think tin- (-xiviitivc should s<- 
lect n chair which to him i» most 
comfortablp, That is, a chair which 
will be high enough in the back to 
support him just above the tip of 
the shoulder blades, with urmresis, 
preferably with swivel and rollers 

How many hours ol sleep a night do 
you prescribe for businessmen in 
their 30 s. 40"s, 50 s and 60 s? 

In the 30's and 40V a minimum 
of seven to eight hours and in the 
80*8 and 60's sis nnd n half to seven 
hours. 1 think It's been recognised 
recently that to apend heyond 10 
hours in lied, in «*nw instances., 
may he harmful. With the Lick nl 
physical activity, individuals with 
vascular disorders or blood vessel 
diseases may increase I heir tenden- 
cy for clotting of blood within Hie 
vosap] itself. 

It is not too uncommon for the 
person whu -.nln-r-- :i henrt iir.irk 
to arrive at the emergency room at 
three, four or five o'clock in the 
morning. It is also fi fairly com- 
mon medical observation that many 
elderly persons hjivjim :i stroke fir-a 
become awn re of it upon awaken- 
ing 

But again, whether or not this is 
related to prior time in bed, I'm 
not sure 

lr wnuhl In- uin*| it tin- exe* UC I v<- 
could plan hi» time 911 that he could 
:■ i 1 1"> minute nap following the 
noon meal. 1 realise, of course, 
many executives use lunch time to 
transact business. It isn't necessary 
for him to go to bed, or to lie down 
.tn u couch Simply tn recline 



riuielly in his desk chair might In* 
helpful- not even sleeping. 

It it worthwhile for a company lo 
underwrite frequent physical etams 
tor its key people 7 

I certainly ihink it is and 1 can 
cite one example of being: involved 
in such examinations the first lime- 
around, tn one group of 150 ex- 
ecutives, five were found with tu 
mors of the colon, three of which 
were mahnn.'mt. and ill were cured 
hy appropriate surgery. 

How often should a man in relatively 
good health take a complete physical 
examination? 

Yrrn'ly intervals. 

Any other advice? 

I (hink it's imporianl that a per- 
son, hy I he time he reaches age 45. 
if he has any tendency to be above 
civeruge in weight must be told to 
lose at least a pound a year front 
then until retirement. 

I think that there is increasing 
knowledge aboul the disadvantages 
of drug use, particulHrly in (he ex- 
ecutive, which has to do with anti 
depressants, mood elevators, seda- 
tives, tranquil bees in general. 

Tlie imporianl thing is to esinb- 
lish the cause of trw depression or 
the cause of the anxiety and not 
use n drug as a crutch. 

II an executive develops coronary ar- 
tery disease, manifested either by 
angina pectoris or introduced by an 
actual heart attack, should he just 
be retired* 

My answer is nu, I think thai 
there is plenty of precedent for 
keeping an executive who has coro- 
nary urtery disease, hecaust' he can 
(!■» '-*> ii h --(jfH v what be can do com- 

fortahly. Ilia! i- .1 In- rf-Cumii/e:- 

tha amount of exercise or other fac- 
lor-, thai precipitate his angina and 
he operate* below that level or ht?- 
low that stress. 

In addition, increased recognition 
nf the virtue of aciual arti\e physi 
cal exercise in people following 
heart attacks and even with angina 
:■. . inris is helpful Many such in- 
(li\ii'luals are rvhuhilit.ited tn use 
ful. and long, executive lives END 

REPRINTS of -f) "I ou Wnnt to Stuy 
fiwifthv" may be obtained front 
Nation's ftusincss. !6!r, // St. N, W.. 
IVWrrritf/fir-. t) C Mlfiti /Tree 
/ lo 49 copies, crnl* i'Ui-Ii; -><> l<< 
99, 2f, venl* ,-ach; 100 to 909, /.^ 
centu ench; l,t)0Q or mart, 12 cent* 
rach. Pteamr rnclaiw wniitnnce. 
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Shut up in a harsh request to make 

III piaHlnWHter-. Hoi .1 |H.ill lit < Ulli 

mcwilir-rs anil < jtf >e >r HiilTerer.s reveals 
the fervent hope- that soraeonr would 
have 1 1«> ■ "image to make 1L 

Program rhainneru dim presi- 
dents, masters of ceremony and 
tiK(Hlm,'wter8 too often commit erne 
or Jill of these three main often-vi 

1 hey make introductions of speak- 
ers loo long, 

They tell too many irrelevant 
jokes. 

'Jhcy comment on the speaker's 
address 

Home months a so. I la-aid .it"- i 
master read a pige and half, single- 
snaied account of the K|»"aker's 
scholastic attainment.*. Me imputed 
to the lecturer | longer pedigroc than 
a West Texas Hereford hull 

At it salesmen's banquet a few 
months ago, the liia.-lrii.i.-trr 1->4: 
four minutes to introduce the man 
who Was Ui Hive ft"' jllVoeal infl. leal 
iiU! hint only two mi n uttrs to talk to 
the Lord. 

I Junim :i quasi-po1ilk.il dinner a! 
McAllen, 'IV-xjih, a few years a (ft) 
-even men wi n.- uri I he program fur 
dlort talk* The I ou.^ master told 



seven lokis-. Mo-i i.f 1 1 1 r -j ■ i were no 
more related to the nccaflitin thun 
Karl Marx's Manifesto is to Plato's 
"Republic" and were about hu- 
morless, 

M.niv h<bmJ itnli program din-dors 
lire successful at presiding without 
trying to be funny. 

The most Itoreaome of all toast- 
masters is the one who comments on 
in i.i.ln +4, ..r m ik<> .inn. huh-. ■oicnl.- 
a/tor a speaker concludes. Some 
speeches call for a dramatic conclu- 
sion The wise presiding officer will 
dismiss the nudii-m e tin- moment die 
applau.se ends 

Yet, countless times after an ora- 
tor has made un eloquent conclusion 
the program chairman will brag 
on the speech, idmoet saying: "I 
couldn't have done better myself." 
Too often thai doesn't end it Tin 
pi i-r-idenl follows the program duiir 
man with a brum (die statement surh 
as: "I want lo add my word of ap- 
predution lor the fine address we 
heard today." 

By the time tin w two set through, 
the audience will have forgot ten 
whether the speaker was talking on 

hippie [W.ydHilony i . r hybrid ccirn 



Tutujtnuwtern we tfje audience 
due consideration. A toast master 

-i 01- .t dull pniKHUo. or ruin a 

good one. Many years ago this writ- 
er Whs tiniKlmaHter ,'t ;■ banquet of 
Went Texas newspapermen. Tin* 
main speaker was a tine old piom-er 
publisher. He started with denes in 
arid slowly approached Revelaliun. 

1 whispered to the president (hat 
I was noaiu In i-jill ihi old gentle 
rtuin down. He warned against it. 
Believing a loastmaster must protect 

hL«. aitdieilo- [ Wailed till In' came to 

the end of a chapter, interrupted, 
praised him lavishly and gave him 
four minutes to finish. 

When we adjourned, he shook 
hands ami espri^-d hit- sincere ap 
preciation fox being stopped before 
wearying everybody. 

If toaatmasters think "shut up" is 
too harsh, let them read this Biblical 
advice: "Even a fool when lie holdeth 
his peace is counted wise: and he 
t.h.H shullelh hi<r lip* is i^tmiinl .i 
man of understanding." 

1'AULT. V1CKKKK 

Publicity Dim. tor 
McAllen. Tex., Chamber 
of Commerce 
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REALLY 
SUCCEED IN 
BUSINESS 



The inside stories of the Mustang, Xerox 
and color television by the executives 
who made them come true 





I MUSTANG 



Thr ntithor, I.cf A. fai-acca. is *fiawn < standing) with the Urn millionth 
Mustang <k rr is ahtmf fn h'ttry f-'nrrf -. lh-tirlvirn. Mich . im*Ptnk!y plant 



SOME KIND OF ANIMAL! 

BY LEE A. IACOCCA 

Executive Vice President— North American 
Automotive Operations, Ford Motor Co. 



\Me in the evening n( April P> 
1965. a youriB Otdifornian bought 
,i sporty rod convertible with a Ions 
hood, a short rear deck, and room 
inxtd> for Tuur jins*.qeriKerv At the 
center of the cur's front fcrillis, on 
closed within .1 metal Ik rectangle, 
was the symbol of 8 tfn I loping 
hone. The air was the 418.812th 
ford Mustang to he sold in its first 
year on the murket. The Murine 
had set h first-year safes record for 
uny American car. 



The Mustang's success was far 
uiipre* thuri .i rnutt*'i of r.tiiti>.tJ£v. uf 
record breaking Within the space 
of one year. following its introduc- 
tion on April 17. Ifltj4. this new car 
had estLiblidied itself ah :i rmu.-»e 
hold adjunct, a do-it-yourself status 
symbol inrl ii national fumily pet 

Today wc are often asked wh«1 
by behind the .spectacular publ it- 
acceptance of this new ;md different 
kind of ear. Whni forces moved 
the Ford Division of Kord Motor 



Co. to the loruj and delif^ruie 
search for the product that wiib 
finnlly to emerge us rhp Mu*tiinn? 

The answers form the story of the 
Mu-itaita venture. Thai it became 
a success story was due to the 
pnu'li--:- .Hul f---»'n1 int ingredients 
of (,'ood planning , itt>od execution 
and Kood luck. 

Manning » new car is a risky 
huiitnip Many try, but few suc- 
ceed U is a business involving 
hundreds of specialists, thousands 
of jut* «nd millions, of dollars. It 
mcand prc'dicling, three years ahead, 
whnt consumers will want and 
whiil Ihi' compel it inn will probably 
lie doinj; 

Swung m trtntS 

l/Kikinii kick, it i* difficult in 
lell when trie first seed * plained 
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that was Co become the Mustang. 
In retrosped, it probably began 
when we fir»t noticed ft subtle 

change in the car market in early 
1060. Change and movement 
M-eirinl in Ihe .iir The n.timn was 
in the finnl pha*c nf :t Zarrtonlh 
period of economic expansion, 

Jn November, I960, when I as- 
sumed m\ duties ns general malin- 
ger of Ford Division, it suddenly 
seemed necessary to Utke (in evtin 
closer look nt a number of separate 
hut highly significant occurrences 
going on about us. Two of them, 
in particular, caught our attention. 

First was the micceis of Oencral 
Moturs in imrisfririuinn its economy 
car. (in- ('orvuir, into (he hoi selling 
Corvair Manza. mainly by ndding 
audi sporty attributes I* bucket 
sen to. --lick shifls t r n fc fanum dec- 
orative trim. The second was a 
ulri'Hiii -if Idlers .md pus I cards that 
hiid. for the past three years, con- 
tinued to flow into Ueartiorn, urging 
tin- rumpany in niiirkct .-rinili'-i iwn 
passenger Thunderbird. 



Excerpted by permi.iwm of Chirk 
aon A 7 , Potter. Inc. from "The Strat- 
egy of Change for Business Hue- 
ce.19," edited and introduced by Sid- 
ney Funtt and Milton Sherman, 
copyright © I96'J by Clarkmn N. 
Puffer, inc. 

"The Strategy of Change for Bunt- 
nens Success" will he published thin 
spring by Ctarkmn N. Potter, inc. at 
$5.95. In addition to chapter* ex- 
cerpted here, the booh contains oth' 
er outstanding busineMi utorte* of 

i>ttr Itmt- 

Other chaplm- include: 'Change 
Ih the Way H e Do Piu>tne.ni." by 
David t. Yi/nich. president. Macy'* 
Not VorAr "Vt'efcoine on the High- 
ways: Holiday Inn*." by Kemmons 
Wilson, hoard chairman. Holiday 
Inns of America, fnc, "Wimtonond 
Salem: The Change to Filter Ciga* 
rvtte*," by Bowman Cray, chairman, 
f{ J Heymdd* Tohtieen t'a . and 
MnkinQ Money 1-. the I'mduet ' by 
Levy, partner, Oppenhcmer 
A Co., and president. Oppenheimer 
Fund, Ine 




TTie Thunderbird tetter* seemed 
a small but sii-ninonnf straw in the 
wind, Coupled with the public's 
newly favorable reaction to small 
European sports cum, they seemed 
to indicate u new direction in con- 
sumer tastes and desire*. 

We discovered that we were in 
the midst of an American revolu 
tinn of rising v\\» . ! ui-irv- 

Not only was the population 
growing; its nventge age was becom- 
ing younger at an almost unbe- 
lievable rate 

Market researchers told ua that 
any nrv. pmdud thai hoped n> 
catch the eye and win the fancy of 
llit- market we sought would have 
In \v it <fi'tnni;;hlir<Hi in looks, a 
winner in performance and yet n 
bargain in the price lineup They 
suggested we h.id better Ht.al h>ok 
tng for a car to mulch the grant ex- 
pectations of a growing, youthful, 
pleasure-bent and knowledgeable 

potjubil with inuitev in its pork 

et. IniTP.oiiiu:J> . the ipiesrion was 
rail whether we should develop such 
a f-Jir hut how soon we should start. 

To appeal to a mnaaive, youth- 
ful and relatively low inruntp mar- 
ket t we knew that our car could 
weigh no more than 2.500 pounds 
nor be much more tlum 1 Hi". I indie-, 
long. It would have to take advan- 
tii|to of the low weight tocoet ratio 
that three years of experimentation 
(ml Itn.ilb linked into ihe Knlnm*-. 
rigid unitized design. 

A major dement in our program 
would also have to be the new light- 
weight 2*1* cijthtc inch engine a 
result of pioneering foundry tech- 
niques developed under the guid- 
ance of Charles H. Pntlerhon, at 
thai tinw vice-president in charge 
of our Basic Manufacturing Group. 
I h rough the use of thin-walled gray 
iron casting, a power plant had 
boon produced thai wan snwl! and 
light hut with jin unusually high 
hi ■riicpowur-to-weijihl r,i! n> 

It jiaerned a natural for the Kptirty 
car we hoped to build. But we 
n .ili/cd tliat our cair would also 
have to RMxmiinodaif «nch proved 
cumponentis ins ihe Ford aix-cylinder 



enjfine. tnmamissions and siwpen- 
aions that we had on the shelf. 

We also knew- that our car would 
have to carry four person*, particu- 
larly after a research survey strong- 
ly indicated that even a successful 
Iwn pj>-M-nni'r vehicle would not he 
likely In sell mnre lh.ni a nutximuni 
of 40,01 WJ units. 

And it would have to carry a price 
! - 'I '- 't>0 or lew for a bis*' mod- 
el 

In Novetnlier. 1961. n sports car 
nairketing study reinforced our 
tci ling that we were headed in the 
right direction. It shownd lh.il. de- 
Spite the roman tidied hunt-club. 
high-Mxn:ty background usually ns> 
siK-iuttKj wilh HjHirts mrs. the hulk 
of the market wiet itau'etilrnlitl m 
the under $3,000 price bracket 
Marketing advised us to aim any 
possible Ford sports car entry at 
ti» owners of imported cars. Cor- 
vettes. Monaifi and foreign makes. 

For church or country ciuh 

We were going to compete with 
domestic and foreign sports cars 
without imitating either. We liad 
to think bigger than a s|*irfK car, 
to develop a product that would be 
more Uian a one-year lliish. We 
nwileti a vehicle Quit tuuld Kit l« 
churdi on Sundiiys. to the drag 
strip on Saturdays, the A41* on 
weekdjiy« and the country club at 
any time. We had to play for high 
volume at low cost. 

We looked at the calendar for 

Ihe neM liner Vr.iri If we pulled 
out nil the stof*>, we might have a 
-i viitig ttindel we could approve by 
the summer of 1062. That timeta- 
ble would enable us to have a tvporty 
ear lo introduce to thr- public in 
the Spring of 1964. The World V 
Fair was scheduled to open in New 
York in April, 1964. It was bard 
to think of a more exciting back- 
drop 1 1 1 r iJie introduct ion of ji new 
c;ir A world-ln-ating c?ir at thr 
WniliF';, r.rtr' Wm iFiadr ihi- April 
date in unonici.il deadJuii 

Between December, 1961, and 
lute July, 1962, styling produced no 
U«*~ Iliad I,- tltfTi-retll da\ aitNlel- 
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in the hope that one might fit our 
written description of the enr We 
wanted to build. In mid-May or 
1062. the company's Corporate Styl- 
ing Studio produced .1 lively look- 
mi: fliv 'Mil'. :• jfeort rc:n deck 
and a powerful hood. The car, 
which lwre the code name "Alle- 
gro." generated so much excitement 
that we decided to encourage styl- 
ing to develop more variations on 
the same lively theme. 

During the next three months. 
Iliirkf 11 .1:1 ilmii- were . Jeveli 1; ied 
on the Allegro theme. Muny were 
strikingly novel hy Ford standards. 
But none of them did one-armed 
h.itidst.ani- or ttht-iEed .i1 jwdf-r- 
trians. None seemed to fill the bill. 

The calendar showed thut it WAS 
the beginning of our crucial sum- 
mer of decision We had less than 
22 months in which to agree on a 
final slviint: model for our car, de- 
. iff. on .. plant. ii!'< equipment In- 
caie supply sources, train monu- 
fucturing personnel , muke advertis- 
ing and promotional plane :ind ar- 
range for dealers to sell the finished 
products. 

If a clay model could be ap- 
proved by September 1. tfl(>2. it 
might still he possible to produce 
.fob Jt I - the first production unit of 
the new ear-by March 1. 19*54. 
Hint would ennhle us to keep with- 
in the timetable wo hnd sketched 
out the year before and still get our 
ear to the World's Fair in time. 

It was agreed that Sty linn Di- 
rector dene Bordinat should try 
for « crash solution. On Friday. 
July 27, he summoned three of his 
si yl tun executive*- in hU offi«v 'J'hev 
were Bob Maguire. chief stylist of 
the Corporate Projects Studio: I... 
D. "Dave" Ash, representing .Jo- 
seph Oros of the Ford Studio: and 
1 lii-- (Irisino.-i " r the Lincoln-Mer- 
cury Studio. 

Two-meek deadline 

Bordinat made his announce- 
ment He was asking each of the 
three studio* to engage in an un- 
precedented open competition to 
design several possibilities for a 
small sporty car Ford Division 
wanted to build The stylists were 
given the package dimensions und a 
(wo-wf.i'k dtf.-«ll inl- 
ine (hrec men charged out of 
the office like football captain. 4 - lead- 
big their teams onto the field Hie 
idee of uiterstudio competition was 
novel. Developing a day in two 
weeks was unheard of. 



As they worked round die eloek 
and weekends to meet their dead- 
line, stylists, designers and chiy 
modelers alike been me infected 
with nn affectionate enthusiasm for 
the hw-ly looking proluLypr they 
were producing. Heads tiegun to 
droop in Lhe 90-hour-n-week \huy\ 
but the spirit of competition kept 
them going. 

Wilh pride and care, the men be- 
hind the red-painted doors of the 
Ford -tudios watched their teamwork 
r.-u progress from full-si/J drawing* 
into three-dimensional life ran chiy 
model. 

When the model was about half 
completed, Oros e:itled me in to 
take a look. As soon as I saw that 
hr«iwn clay f-aui. om- thing hit n»- 
instantly— it looked an though it 
were moving wen when standing 
still! 

The car had become known in 
styling as the Cougar. 

Several of the seven styling en- 
tries inspected in the caurtvnrd 
that hot August duty in 1962 could 
have tieen winners. But there was 
no longer any doubt in my mrnd 
which of the seven entries was the 
champion, 

Mr. Ford inspected the Cougar 
with me, He too was struck with 
the appearance of the white car 
with the red wheels. Then he said: 
"There's only one real "stopper' 
out there. Let's go with it," 

1 1 was important tint everything 
shoal the car should be outst-'i rul- 
ing: Appearance, quality, fittings 
and performance. We would pro- 
vide for those who wanted luxury 
as well ,k those who wanted per- 
formance and economy So we 
built in such luxury items as bucket 
seats, vinyl trim, curved side glass, 
wheel covers and cjirpeting as 
standard features. 

Since we knew we could not lay 
out huge sums lo develop a series 
of new component* for the (knigar. 
we decided to use the best of proved 
components from other tins wher- 
ever possible. In this wuy, we were 
able to offer an inexpensive car 
built of proved parts with good gas 
mflmgW, unique styling and a wide- 
enough chuiii" <if option* thai .1 
buyer could fit the car to his own 

|w-rwnii:ihl> We fell certain lhi«( 
\Ufr'<- advantages would .ip|n':d di- 
rectly to a si/able market segment 
that wasn't being satisfied by any- 
thing iri anyone"-- >b..v\r>»«;ii- il the 
lime 

On Sepi 10 l'Mv2 lhe T'tmlu. : 



Planning Committee met to hand 
down a final confirming decision on 
the program and lhe ear of its 
choice. 

Tin- 1 'nugnr was il, 

Wi- had finally found tin rai h- 
produce. Now all we had to do was 
huild it, 

liy November, we learned from a 
special volume study that every 
sign pointed to a relatively high 
rate of installation for optional 
equipment "Under 25-year-oids,'* 
the survey said, were looki g for 
special features that they p"f*fff*- 
ed with pleasure driving. These 
included four-sjH'od, iToor-niounted 
gcirshiflB. rapid acceleration, the 
souikI of .1 high-performance en- 
gine, mtmi-uvernhility in trnlfie, 
the feeling of being close to the 
road, n firui ride withoul swaying 
turns and a tachometer. We passed 
these observations on to our engi- 
neers. 

Choosing ■ nmmm 

Ry the spring of 1963. when 
feasibility studies were coming to 
an end. it became obvious that we'd 
have t« give our little car a pertna- 
iK'iil 11, line rati'liiLT tluni (he code 
letters T-6 by which it was known 
in offidsl company correspondence. 

Ever since it bad been given the 
name Cougar by Joe Oros and 
Dave Ash in the Ford Styling 

Studio, the sviiiJnjI of ,1 ulylized 

wildent In id been on the grille front, 
the wheel covers, the gas cap and 
the horn button. On the instru 
ment panel, however, was the flin- 
ch- N il word Torino 

At 11 product strategy meeting in 
May to consider names, we nar- 
rowed nor i-boiets down to Monte 

Carlo, Monaco, Torino and Cou- 
gar. 

When it was discovered that the 
first two names had already been 
registered wilh the Automobile Man 
ufaclureri Association by other 
companies, it came ckrwn to Torino 
or Cougar We finally selected Tor- 
ino, leginleied K arid made plans to 
irn ih : j< . 1 . 1 1 ■ • tin- o.itne 111 1 .111 luirkei. 
styling and produel, plans. We de- 
i-ifii^l to keep the stylized cougar as 
the Torino emblem. 

There was, Imweve;. far from UTli 
ver^-il enthll>ia*.m almul our- chrtiee 

The mimi- that for ns- bad oner 
^injured up images of high-styled, 
high-priced European roadster n 
seemed tn los<> much of ith magic 
west of me Hudson River. Some 
wJ1.1t lelurl-iiitly. we concl tided thai 
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Anchor: New Dimensions 
in total protection 




Anchor Per maf used Chain Link. Forest green vinyl coating fused to itoel wire 
E*elusiv# square construction, with no top rail, provides total prelection. 



II you've Been told nil cha.n knh fences look 
Alike, look again. Anchor, the best possible 
protection for Industry and commerce for 
over 76 yean, now offers the best possible 
look in c h u i n fink: now Anchor Permnfused* 
. . . wllh kls handsome lor*st green vinyl 
costing fjnnrjw to tough steel win. Perme- 
tuscd fabric 15 impervious to acid end alkali 
atmospheres. Anchor'* rugged, dean.cut 
framework nhminatesall wrap-a round bands 
—and without top rell, there's no place for 

a potential trespass-or to get a convenient 

lurid or toehold for climbing No doubl 
.ihout it Anchor'* new Permafused 1* 
the toughest, besl looking, most protective, 
lowest maintenance chain link on the mar 
ket. Permefused is only one of the many 
Anchor products that bring you total pro- 
tection. Our new bgoklei lells all, send far il 




Anchor Privacy fence attractively protects end conceals. 
Baked -on colors, such as polar white, dawn blue, terrace 
green, mocha tan and rich ranch maroon. 



a 



Anchor 



ANCHOR FENCE DIVISION 
ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS. Inc 
BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 21224 
pr«nl» in Qallimor*. HotmiHi, Lou Angeles; 
48 fcrancft ofl<ce* 



Anchor Fence, Dept. H 02, 6500 Eastern Aw.. 
Baltimore, Maryland 21224 

PlMse send 1969 "New Dimensions" color booklet. 
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Hesse ttiecS * nth or prtxlucli wh 

caivenueo " "I aluminum 

AJ) «IuthJ»um' Aictio» ***** ftfivfl 



estyov Crum link, Pnrmpfv. 
mmurti privacy tJ*w 'd on board 
■ Thank ynu. 



The switch is on... 
to Ford 

Medium/Heavies, too! 




First choice for performance, 
maneuverability and service ease 



Already ihe sales leaders In lhen field. 
Ford Medium /Heavies are gaining new 
followers for many sound reasons 
Take powor Ford offers a complete range 
o! performance-proven Six and V-8 
engines— both gas and Diesel— including 
lour low-cost V-8 Diesels built to rigid 
Ford specif icattons by Caterpillar, 

Take maneuverability WIde-irack front 
axles let popular Ford lull conventional 
lum like snort-cab conventionals. Their 
easy handling in traffic and around 
loading docks saves trip time— every time 
Take serviceability. Ford full conventional 
have broad, long alligator hoods mat 
open wide for easy access lo the spacious 
engine compartment. Maintenance nine 



and expenseare less because every- 
thing's easy lo reacn. Drivers enjoy more 
working room in the b«g comfortable 
Ford cab, too 

Take parts and service availability. A net- 
work ol 256 Ford heavy-duty truck dealers, 
Including 73 exclusive truck centers, 
backed by nearly 5.700 regular dealers 
and Ford's 23 fast, efficient parts depots 
pfovides unexcelled service backup 

Take your choice. While Ford's lull 
convention a Is are Ihe economical 
answer to mosl jobs, Ford short con- 
ventional or lilts may be best for driers. 
Whatever your |ob requires, you'll find 
ihe right answer by joining ihe 
switch to Ford. 



FORD 
HEAVY-DUTY 
TRUCKS 




SOME KIND OF ANIMAL! 



we needed a new, imaginative, ro- 
mantic and uncanfusing American 
name with only two syllables. Noth- 
ing in the lane lists of suggestions 
from Aardvnrk to Zebra seemed to 
have as much built-in appeal its the 
name thai Hob Maguirv had given 
a little two-seater prototype the 
year be/ore: The Mustang. It Was 
as all-American as all outdoors. We 
decided to call our new car the 
Mustang. 

In October, 1963, the Product 

Plurinhn-' i '< liiiM' appimcd (ho 

running, wild-horse emblem and 
related ornamentation devised by 
Styling to identify our car. 

hi July a study un buyer reac- 
tion showed us that our little car 
seemed to have /eroed in perfectly 
on the market segment we were 
aiming for. 

Hy curly September, the propped 
of positive public reaction and our 
l>i'hnn of extraordinary confidence 
in the product prompted sin in- 

crease Iti authorized produt 1 urn 
volume from 180.000 to 240,000 
units. 

We were still seven months away 
from Belling our first car. But we 
had no alternative except to back up 
both research evidence and our con- 
fidence with production potential 

Now was the time to put the 
Mu>l;.inv to (lie acid tot. On the 
bisis i if nur July research, wo were 
convinced that car buffs would love 



it. Hut we were still uncertain how 
the broader maes of the buying 
public would react. Or what we 
would have to say to woo and win 
them as customers. 

.Job =tl the first production 
model of die Mustang- wan sched- 
uled for Monday, March 9. 1D64 T 
with public introduction on April 
17 ut-ross the nation. 

We decided to the inr toll its 
own Story la tht- prcsf. On April 
13, ft week before the New York 
World's Fair opioid nflicially, t f sh - 
Mustang was introduced a I One new 
Ford Favil ion. Henry Ford tl, Ar- 
jay Milter and Charles Patterson 
were on lumd lo wulconw members 
of t hi- pn.s- "It.' LriveiJuii! <>■ lie- 
Mosuuig. The press recorded ila 
thusfasm in a lyrical and unprece- 
dented ou1|x)uring of words and pic- 
tures. 

I hi Introduction Day, April 17, 
1964, Ford dealerships were so 
swamped with people wanting to 
scr the new Mustang that wiles- 
men found il dilficulf to write orders 

Ford deader Jim Monin in Chi 
cago hud to lock the doors of the 
Munlangs in his showroom because 
he feared for the safety of the peo> 
pie trying ir> crowd into Ihem. 

A Pittsburgh dealer w;uj uruihle 
to lake a MuM.jia; off the w.i.-ii 
rack for hours because of the press 
of people wanting to inspect it. 

At a Garland, Texas, dealership. 



15 prospective customers bid on the 
some Mustang, and the successful 
bidder insisted an sleeping in the 
car ho) — as be put it- "they won't 
•-•■II it out from under nve lieforr* 
my check clean; in the morning-" 

tn its first fix months on the 
market, 178.000 units wore snapped 
up as dealers pleaded and cajoled 
in their efforts to get more. 

The ear attracted buyers from 
every social and economic stratum, 
and Fmm every geographic area 
where there were roads, it had 
proved to be everyone's pony. 

Two yeans earlier, we had real- 
ized that a sizable portion of the 
profit on the new car could come 
from (he Kile of its options and 
accessories. The suhHtimlml prom 
iae of such naif* had helped us jus- 
tify the Mustang's unexpectedly 
low retail price to our management 
ru* well as to advertise ft as "the 
car you build yourself. " 

Our customers had reacted to the 
lout! lisl of options like hungry 
lumberjacks at a Swedish smorgas- 
bord. 

Shortly before the first anniver- 
sary of the Mustang introduction, 
production was increased |p 
575,000 units a year. The reason 
-"to meet higher projected de- 
mand." 

There was no longer doubt in 
anyone's mind. The Mustang had 
met I he challenge of change. END 



THE PRODUCT NOBODY WANTED 

BY JOSEPH C. WILSON 

CHAIRMAN. XEROX CORP. 

(In collaboration with Sidney Furst and Milton Sherman) 



In MW*. Xerox w.m .1 small firm 
known M The Haloid Co.. located 
in Rochester, N. Y. There was little 
alniut Haloid to set it npurl from 
hundreds of other small businesses 
at I be end of World Wai II II had 
a solid reputation in a narrow field, 
production of photocopy etjuipment 
and machines. 

Haloid had increased its produc- 
tion during the war but was begin- 
ning to experience a profit squeeze?. 
While sales rose from 91.4 million 
in 1KUJ to Just under $7 million in 
1946, profits did not keep pace. 



They hit a high of $300,000 in V.W, 
but drifted down to $150,000 in 
15)46. 

Along with me, 11 few young men 
in (he company suw very clearly 
llml Haloid would have to change 
direction. 

I am not at nil sure that we knew 
prMjjnty what avenue* we wonted 
to explore. We thought ideally of 
hnding some entirely now process 
or product that would revitalize 
our 4fl-year-idd company. 

The people responsible for the 
wearch lhal ultimately pru[>elled us 



to the forefront nf ihe graphic com- 
nmnicalions industry were not seek' 
ing simply a new product. All who 
were involved 20 years ago when 
The Haloid Co. made its big deci- 
:-inn -men like Dr. John H, Dps- 
stiuer, John 0. Hnrtnett. the late 
Harold Kuhna, and the late Horner 
A. Piper— shared a leel inn that we 
mutrt direct our energies toward □ 
valuable nctivity one that was 
worthwhile far people, not Just for 
making money. 

Today this sort of thinking re- 
mains an integral part of our \nmi- 
neas life. We seek not only to be an 
effective commerc i al enterprise, but 
also to establish sn institution that 
is sorially rcs-iHinsihle and construc- 
tive. 

Discovery of S« Invention 

It was during our search for new 
directions dint John Desuiuer ran 
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The late Cheater Carlson eyes a hand-huut machin? on uuwcn he bated 
hie /rr*f jerography patent request. Smithsonian imdluiion now has it. 



THE PRODUCT NOBODY WANTED .-.^tutued 



across a potentially interesting in- 
vention- John was then and until 
recently our director of research. 
He ia now vice chairman of our 
board, and we still week his wise 
counsel, He noticed an abstract re- 
ferring 10 an article in the July. 
1944 issue of Radio News describ- 
ing <i new invention, "electropho- 
tography," 

The inventor of that process, the 
lote Cheater F. Carlson, had strug- 
gled for yeara despite extreme hard- 
ships. Finally he produced the fimt 
"eleetrophot ojrr u ph. ie" 1 nw go-mak- 
ing plate on Oct. 22, 1938, in As- 
toria, Queen*. Carlson coated a 
two-inch by three hub zinc ulale 
with sulfur, then charged the plate 
electrnstaticnlly hy rubhtng it with 



a handkerchief, and expired it for 
about 10 seconds to a glass slide on 
winch the words "10-22-38 Aatoria" 
were wrilten. 

A dusting of lyeopodium t>uwder 
made the Litem image visible, and 
by pressing :i piece of wax puper 
against the powdered image, Carl- 
son completed the first successful 
demonstration thut his process could 
make a copy. The experiment, al- 
though rudimentary, established the 
feasibility of completely dry spy- 
ing. It w«s Liter renamed xerogra- 
phy, from the Greek words xerus 
meaning "dry" and grnphein, "to 
write," 

riu't Carbon, with all his Inboru- 
lory work, had also managed to be- 
come a patent lawyer by going to 



school m'RhiK. He prepared and filed 
his own patent application and la 
ter, with additional patent applica 
lime- lh.il were uranlr-d, refined lh« 
pr oceM somewhat. His persistent 
efforts to kindle a commercial inter- 
est in hi» invention, however, wen- 
disheurlening More them 20 major 
corporations could see nothing in it 
worth developing. 

Finally in 1944. eight years after 
his discovery, Chet had n ch.ini'r 
meeting with Dr. Russell Day ton of 
Ballelte Memorial Institute in Co- 
lumbus. Ohio, and the But telle staff 
subsequently invited Carlson to dLv 
cuss his process with them. This 
led to an agreement under which 
I3ut telle would develop the process 
in exchange for 7fi per cent of any 
royalties from cunimcruiid sjile or 
licensing. 

Happily for Chet, us i( turned 
out, the ngreernenl allowed him lo 
invest his own money in the re 
search. Battello ran through ihv 
initial budget (or ihc project, unci 
Chet was able to raise enough to 
continue the research, thereby in 
i reasinu hi* roy ilty interest to ti- 
percent. 

Shortly after John Dcssauer read 
of Chet 'a invention, he called ne. 
attention to the article. The more 
wp though! ji!k>u( Uip piTH-ess. lls< 
more it apjvealed to uw. So John 
and I visited llritlelle in I94B. We 
ncgotialed a limited agreement with 
the Institute that went into effect 
Jan. 1, 1947. 

The 22 nmiillis that followed ]*■- 
fore we and Ha (telle unveiled the 
process on its tenth anniversary— 
Oct 22, 1948. at the annual meet 
ing of the Optical Society of Anier 
ieo in Detroit— were hectic at l>e*l 
Battelle conducted further research, 
and we at Haloid made a concerted, 
often frantic, effort U> prepare far 
our own development of the process 
based on »hu) research. We at.-o 
made .in intensive effort lo rLii.s< 
additional money -John Desaauer 
even mortgaged In- h"U-- 

By 1948 we recognized it would 
sake a considerable amount of m>>n 
ey to bring Carlson's process to 
market- In the six years following 
our first visit to Columbus, indeed. 
Haloid was to raise more than $3.5 
milium for development .nut explni 
tation of xerography, a sizable sum 
for us then. 

We also realised our agreement 
with HalU-lle was too limiting in 
lijdit of our projected investment 
A young Rochester lawyer I knew. 
Hoi M. Linowitz. agreed to renego- 
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liate the contract for us. He was 
later to hwome our general counsel, 
negotiate our overseas arrangement 
with the liank Organisation, and 
become chairman of the* lsn)rd be- 
fore leaving to hrmmp EJ. S. Am- 
bnssndor to the Organization of 
American States in 1967- 

The new agreement gave us rin 
exclusive license cm nil xerographic 
developments in return fur ;i sub- 
stantial royally arrangement. 

-In unuiui' pricing tchama 

In 1949 we introduced the first 
Xerox non-automatic copier— a simi- 
tar model is still in use tar special 
purposes— and made the critical de- 
cision to offer xerographic products 
for lease, giving the customer de- 
creasing costs per copy as the num- 
ber of reproductions increased. It 
whs n unusual pricing scheme and 
demon.st.niUs the beginning of our 
innovative sates approach. 

Between 1949 and 1956, the com- 
pany's sales tripled. These were 
years of technical growth, of drwl- 
oping products and mrirkel. of sin 
gle-minded commitment. We had 
staked so much on the new process 
that we had to emphasize commer- 
cial success. But 1 am sure none of 
us who were caught Up in the excit- 
ing development of xerography ever 
forgot our desire tc render truly 
valuable -t\ i. i- to mankind 

In l!',Vi wu concluded .i now 
agreement with Bat telle: the old li- 
censes and royalties were eliminated 
and actual title to the basic Cartoon 
patents was transferred to Riloid 
In return, Bull-die received until 
1 rKif> modi vaxh mv.iltii^. ., por 
tion of royalties We acquired from 
Hulilinfiisiri'i, mid additional royal- 
ties in 1-rin'k. depending on «»ur an- 
nual revenues from Xerography. 
Sinn- payim-m in stock s,i(i'.1'n'd 
much of Haloid's continuing uhliga- 
tion to (be Institute, we could dm 
our cosh and borr owing power to 
develop the process we oat iayo d so 
promising 

Tlve company made- its final pay- 
menl to the Institute in ISIfl' r *-v 
eept for a modest research commit- 
ment of $25,000 a year), nnd by 
then, the tola! Xerox --luck paid to 
Ba (telle under the agreement had a 
market value oT more than $365 

million. Wt; have never regretted 
these arrangement*, nor, I should 
:.iir--. has Battel te. 

By I !>•''•''', a number of olbrv cop 
iers based on technologies other 
than xerography hail been intro- 
duced. Our respected neighlxir, 



Eastman Kodak Co.. mid Minne- 
sota Mining nnd Manufacturing 
Co.. for ins la nee, were marketing 
copiers 

That year Dr. Dessauer formed a 
committee, including Chester Carl- 
son, to study the feasibility of build- 
inn an automatic copier using our 
technology. The committee con- 
cluded Ihro I h t- nun-bine would have 
to be an large a? a fotir driiwei filine 
cabinet and would weigh a thousand 
pounds. Outride consul t,'int> hm«d 
by us predicted thut those specifica- 
tions-hardly anything to alarm the 
existing manufacturers of copier* — 
would sharply limit the market But 
our commitment seemed too great 
to turn back. 

The Dessauer report presented 
two alternatives; go ahead or go 
broke, 

Our own people were enthusiastic. 
Between 1966 and 1957, when man- 
agement recommended to share- 
holders that our name be changed 
to Haloid-Xerox. Inc., we had but 
one goal -- accelerated development 
of this machine, tt was not an easy 
time 

For every technical problem we 
solved, we encountered another for 
which we had no answer, 

Considering our excitement about 
the potential of the Xerox 914 dur- 
ing the years preceding the in in- 
duction of it, 1 wander in retrospect 
how we managed to keep it a secret 
as long os we did. From the very 
beginning, the major goal of our 
research program was the develop- 
ment of an automatic office copier 
bared on Chester Carlson's process. 

For reasons now Iwt lo hiatory, 
we had assigned it the code desig- 
nation E UHl 

In 1967 wo presented our board 
of directors a "breadboard" version 
of the E 100. 

Nobody wanted it 

They were interested enough to 
retain n well-known orgnnis-jitinn to 
study market feasibility. Another 
company that we had approached 
with the product ordered a similar 
study. And, again, the consulting 
firms arrived at substantially the 
same conclusion the market for ;i 
machine like I lie F. I IK) wa.i rela- 
tively limited. Another Haloid con- 
sul lunt was slightly more optimis- 
tic: there was promise for such a 
targe copier within a systems nppli- 
catkin, but not ns nn independently 
functioning unit for general docu- 
ment ( opyina 

It looked ns if we were enlrring 



the home stretch with a product 
nobody wanted 

I suppose by every logical rule of 
management we should have aban- 
doned the whole idea right there. 

Fortunately, same uno-n illv per- 
eeptivi.. young men an our staff saw 
a major ftnw in the case against the 
E UK) made by the consultants Tht 
consultants, had applied established 
criteria to evaluate an entirely new 
product. Our people identified n 
madh larger market for such a ma' 
chine because they did not. follow 
conventional guidelines. 

In today's complex society, of 
course, you cannot make much pro- 
gress by following conventional 
guidelines. No enterprise is un- 
changing nor are market*. The re- 
sults: of change depend on the 
purpose and management of it. If 
change is successful, in retrospect 
we will It growdi. 

At the beginning, it wasn't easy 
to manage the growth of the E 100. 
Wi introduced it to the public in 
L9G9 as the Xerox 914 (it could 
make copies on ordinary paper up 
to 9* by 14" ) . The first production 
lima machine was delivered in 
March. I960. The story of what 
happened bo it from then on Is, in a 
way, the opening chapter of a story 
that I do not exfject to see com- 
pleted in my lifetime. 

The copier's immediate urn ." 
not only refuted most of the market 
experts, it also astonished the most 
optimistic of us. The producl thai 
nobody wanted, it seems, had be- 
come a product tit at rmyhoity 
wanted. 

By the end of I960, we were pro- 
ducing machines at a rate aO [per 
tent greater than we had antici- 
pated— and were workim; .iKninst a 
huge backlog. Orders taken during 
the flrst nine months of the 914's 
commercial life far exce**ded our 
total prujecttotis for it. Even more 
significant (because of our per-copy 
eh. 1 1 i:r i . il'-it> of the machines were 
making mora oopka than we ex- 
pected, 

A new name 

We recognized almost immediate 
ly that more than three quarters of 
our revenue during the eominr doc 
ade would come from xerographic 
products. So we recommended lo 
our shareholders at the I960 annual 
mi-elinn thai the ruime of Haloid 
Xerox undergo one mote rhjinge 
this time to Xerox Corp. 

Our annual rejiorts for the first 
two full years of 9]4 production tell 
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the story of the machine's success. 
People began developing whole new 
office systems around it Customers 
discovered use* we hadn't imagined 
A Food and Drug Administration 
office utfed it lo copy lubcbi without 

takihi; ihrhi ri1f C!i(- liodlir.; poliiv 

officers recorded the contents of a 
suspect's pockets with one pass of 
the machine. 

In 1961. our total revenues were 
60 per cent greater than the pre- 
vious ><"•;!!. while net income j unified 
l TO per cenL The following year, 
net income rose 151 per cent on a 

Sljes V..1in of 711 ]KT IXMlt 

Hie success of the 914 provided 
abundant evidence that our ap- 

1 Ii hi th<? copying market wlis .i 

sound one. We haslcned the design 
and production of machines that 
covered the entire spectrum of copy- 
ing and medium-range duplicating. 
By lat* 196IS, we had introduced a 
"family of products" meeting di- 
ve rx need- uf (tie copvtnj; market 
We ore stilt adding to that family 
:ind starting on "setwnd generation" 
machines. 



The field of copying continues to 
i;row hut like all markets it will 
have a saturation point. To avoid 
stagnation once we reach that point, 
we carefully selected new ventures 
related to our basic field— graph i c 
communications. Or more broadly, 
the dissemination of kmnvltdtre. 

As early its 1956, we recognized 
that overseas markets could furnish 
added growth. That year Haloid 
agreed to form n jointly nwnod «rrmi- 
pany with '["he Itonk OrLiam-almn 
of London, then l**t known in Uw 
motion picture field. The product 
of our union. Hank Xerox Limited. 
nOW markets xerographic products 
throughout the Eastern llemispheru 
In recent years it has grown faster 
than Xerox itself in revenues and 
earnings. 

In 1962 we began with Univer 
-it> Mkrafllas the first of our ac- 
quisitiarLH in this jirett— to move 
from our by-then traditional 1.m*e 
in copying to the education field 
We now hive made ,i rial] commit 
men I to serve this field by publish- 
ing textbooks, by marketing library 
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services, and by developing supple 
mentary teaching materials and, 
indeed, whole courses For industrial 
and public classrooms. 

Another goal was to participate 
in the exciting research taking place 
for rhe federal government , and that 
led us to acquire Electro-Optical 
Systems, Inc., a company chiefly 
engaged in military research, aero- 
space and nther advanced terh- 
nnlogy. At Xenix we believe it is es- 
sential to retain the concept of 
ch.au.ru to keep the innovative rtpinl 
i live in our organization. 

1 1 Kink in r:--rni ml i|iialiij, in a 
manager, sWfttl on a relatively low 
level, is the. ability to know when to 
di'imrt from the normal, when to 
take risks On the other bund, the 
manager who always upsets the 
applecart can be a disruptive in 
fluem e. The art. I think, is to pro 
vide in atmosphere in which pro- 
fessional managers can retain the 
•sensitivity so essential to the sue 
ccssful operation of a ft mall bunineaa 
-the entrepreneurial .spirit, si if 
were END 



BY DAVID SARNOFF 

BOAHO CHAIRMAN. RADIO CORP OF AMERICA 



In MJ.->;f, liliii-k-and-whiti' televi- 
sion was in flood tide a muhibil 
lion-dollar industry whose vigor 
vnu making itself felt throughout 
the economy. 

It was a classic ex:imple of a prod - 
uct finding widespread public ac- 
ceptance after long and expensive 
years of development. 

Then, on Dec 17 that year, came 
the announcement that television 
color hud been added to television 
sight. This was the beginning of a 
new era in broadcasting and the 
birth of yet another industry. 

Tlie historic announcement came 
dose «>n the heels of n Federal Com- 
munications Commission decision 
approving Standards for color tele- 
vision broadcasting and clearing the 
way for the -tart of commercial op- 
i-ra lions 

Thus ended ,i long and bitterly 



fiourht Atrugule to hrinj a sUfreriiH 
system of color broadcasting into 
beinR. After four turbulent years 
of demonstration and litigation, the 
Rati iti Corporation of America h a I 
been largely instrumental in revers- 
ing an earlier decision by the FCC 
in favor of a system that would 
have led television down the blind 
alley of a mechanical whirling 
wheel and two broadcasting sendees 
-a decision that was upheld by a 
United States District Court and 
sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United Stale*. 

RCA hod jjoured $T)t1 million into 
the effort, its scientists and engi- 
nivr> had .ai.-vomplished wluit had 
seemed impossible and in the final 
court of profession"! and public 
opinion, it had won its case. 

What no one knew at the time, 
how r. w.is. that tills w;»s merely 




the first round of an uphill bottle to 
gain broad acceptance for color hh 
a conirnercial service. For the next 
six years, HCA and the Notional 
Broadcasting Co. would stand vir- 
Mialk done in promoting and dem- 
onstrating color in the face of in- 
difference or opposition within the 
television industry us a whole. Be- 
fore the curtain fell on die second 
act of the drama, RCA had put 
another 960 million into the ven- 
ture. Again, it woe the public which 
dct'ided I hp outcome. 

In ro(ni>pivl, l ho battle for color 
television was waned as much for a 
business principle as it was for an 
advanced broadcasting system. In 
elr-L'tmnics. there is no security in 
.M.mrJinu still. 

Over the years, RCA had broken 
new trails in radio broadcast™ fi, in 
the union of radio and phonoiir.-iph 
and in the development or black- 
and-white television. In the lntc 
IW-PJ'.-.. whi-h mtiii U-lri i«inn i-ntcri-il 

the «cene, ft readily assumed once 
nmrc the r»Sc of pioneer. 

The ir.\i\ goes hack nearly four 



decades to the RCA laboratories in 
Camden and, later. Princeton. N.J. 
When RCA scientists begun inten- 
sive research on television in the 
early 1930*6. the prospect of color 
had fired their imagination. Al- 
though the Initial emphasis was on 
th*j simpler process of electronically 
transmitting light and darkness, 
work aleo went forward on the tech- 
niques of transmitting images in 
their natural hues. In fact, only one 
year Jifter the introduction of black* 
and- white television at the New 
York World s Pair in 1939, RCA 
staged a demonstration for the r'CC 
which showed that color as well as 
shadow could l>e sent successfully 
through the air. 

Color television r cocar ch was re* 
sinond inuiiiTti.ilclv at I he ctrd of 
World War II At the time, Rf'A's 
scientists were still experimenting 
with a combination of electronics 
and mechanically rotating color fil- 
ters. As work progressed, they dis- 
carded the mechanical elements ad 
basically unworkable with tin; hlack- 
and -white system. They Ijefran to 



concentrate their efforts on an .ill- 
electronic approach. 

One day in 1946, they reported 
Bad Ihey had something new in 
television to demonstrate nl our 
Princeton laboratories. They turned 
on two television sets, side by side, 
both producing the same black-and- 
white pictures. Then they threw a 
switch, and one of the sets showed 
the pictures in color 

With that simple flick of the 
r-u.-srli. I hi* problem of ohsoh-tini! 
existing black-and-white receivers 
had been solved. They had estab- 
lished the fi-.^ihlJity of an all < l<-> 
tror.it*, compatible color television 
system. 

Three years later, in the spring 
of 1949, the FCC announced that it 
would hold hearings to dotersuiiic. 
among other things, the possible es- 
tabli&hmrnt of hmndrasting staii- 
dardH for color television. It laid 
down two basic specifications: 

That the color system operate 
within tht* rlv.iincK already estab- 
lished for black and white. That 
existing television sets be able to 
recehi' color procram- in hl.u k onl 
white with only minor modine.-]- 
tiotis. 

ttlvat pttthoda 

By the time of the FCC's an- 
nouncement, the principles of fit- 
ting a color signal into the mono- 
chrome band iviillh bad largely 

been solved, and the issue hail in - 
come one of <x>m petit ion between 
two basically different techniques 
of picking up and reproducing the 
color pictures. 

The first method was called the 
"field sequential system." In its 1949 
demonstration form, it employed a 
pair of synchronized whirling diskts, 
one in the television camera tmd the 
other in front of the receiving tube, 
to filter the colors and transmit them 
an rapid sum --ion. achieving ihr- 
effect of n composite moving picture 
on the TV screen. 

The second system also separated 
the colors, but displayed them si- 
multaneously by means of three 
electron tubes to obtain the same 
effect of motion on the receiving 
screen. 

This electronic system was the one 
develn|x"d hy lit 'A 

Compatibility was the cornet stone 
of the RCA system. Tlie eli-ctrduk 
transmission "f color included a 
monochrome signal that could be re- 
ceived U\ mdard Mack-nnd- 
while set without alteration In Lliv 
receiver or in lb* 1 nun 1 1 1 y of the pic 




RCA'n David SSarnofl al it press; dfinorutraiion uf color lefcvmioi: in 
1946. yearn before it. ts-ati pi'rji'clcd timl mndf tiratlnhlr to !hf public. 
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ture. On the other hand, the field se- 
quential system was incompatible. 
Owners of black-and-white receivers 
would not be able to see anything 
hut a jumble of lines when a color 
program was being broadcast with- 
out the additional mst of -in ad.ipt- 
or. Even then they would still get 
in inferior picture in black and 
white. 

In the full of 1949. RCA moved 
its color equipment from the labo- 
ratory to Washington in a concerted 
effort to demonstrate n working 
electronic color system thai could 
overtake the seeming lead of the 
rjeipuenlial method. The scientists 
mil engineers worked without letup 
seven days a week. At the broad- 
casting studios, there were frequent 
ttMs extending from eleven at night, 
when the regular programs signed 
off, unti! two and three in the morn- 
ing. Although color reception Btili 
was far from perfect, there ap- 
peared to be no technical limita- 
tions in the system, and each 
succeeding week brought further 
improvement. Wiishingtonians view- 
ing the color programs in mono- 
chrome on their black-and-white 
seta responded favorably to the re- 
ception. 

Finally, in the spring of 1950, 
the principal missing piece was sup- 
plied by RCA's Scientist*. Driving 
under the same intense pressure* 
that were evident in Washington, 
the specialists at RCA developed 
the Kindle tricolor picture lube for 
receiving and displaying color im- 
ages. Their accomplishment standi 
as one of the truly great inventions 
credited to this century. It trans* 
formed color television from n bril- 
liant promise to a reality. 

In the hearings that followed, the 
FCC was urged to approve stan- 
dards for a Color •-v-urni that would 
keep faith with the millions of 
black-and-white net owners. It was 
painted out that confining an all- 
electronic art with a mechanical 
harness would be like building a 
highway to accommodate a horse 
and buggy when the automobile 
had already been demonstrated. 

FCC Mr* i»» 

That autumn, the Commission 
approved standards for the incom- 
patible mechanical color system, 
and the first round was lost. The 
Nrii' York Times Hummed up what 
seemed to be the prevailing climate 
of opinion. Its editorial was head- 
ed. "Television Chans.* 

One M'eek following the FCC de- 



cision, RCA asked the United 
States District Court in Chicago 
for a temporary restraining order 
against its enforcement, pending a 
hearing for a permanent injunction. 
The court issued the order, but up- 
held the FCC decision pending final 
judgment by the Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile. RCA held a week- 
long press and industry demoi mira- 
tion in Wnshinuton to display its 
la test progress. The response was 
memorable. Newspaper after news- 
paper gave high praise to the color 
quality of the system and its com- 
p,ilil.ihty with black and white. 

But when the issue finally came 
lief ore the Supreme Court, m Jnnu- 
ary, 1H51, the Court confirmed the 
Commission's power to adopt stan- 
dards fnr an incompatible system of 
color broadcasting. Nevertheless, 
Justice Black, writing for the Court, 
stated, "There ia no doubt but that 
« compatible color system would 
be desirable." 

The cn.-e had been lost in Ihe 
bighe«t court in the land, and RCA 
had hiav r.> deride whether t • » eon- 
tinue to press for the compatible 
system. But only one decision ap- 
peared possible, since none of the 
arhtiinistraliu- or k j k\<l actions- had 
diminished the overwhelming tech- 
nical and economic advantages of 
compatibility. 

The battleground then shifted to 
New Yrirk City, where liCA invited 
the public, ihe indast.ry and the 
press to demonstrations of large- 
screen projection and home re- 
ceivers for the compatible system. 
Viewers were invited to compare 
the color transmission with their 
regular black-and-white reception, 
and hundreds tallied or wrote lo say 
that they noticed no change what- 
ever in the black-and-white pic- 
tures. There were compliment* rvj 
well from the preht ioul from those 
who were most likely to be critical 
—RCA's own oompetttoni. 

Then, with dramatic Hidi]"rm> •-. 
the tide was turned by a surprising 
event The Director of Def untie Mo- 
bilization slated that Wause of Ihe 
need lo conserve critical materials 
during the Korean emergency. Iho 
proponents of the incompatible SJ'K- 
tem bad been asked to suspend 

plans for Uh- production of color 
receivers. 

The incompatible system of color 
television was never egain seriously 
proposed for regular broadcast Ser- 
vice. 

In the sprini: of ll>5?t. RCA told 
a Congressional committee of its 



ability and readiness 10 hrin£ rrrni- 
patible color television into public 
service. Commercial color broad- 
casting could begin at once, and the 
production of color sets lo the pub- 
lic could be speeded. The propo- 
nents of the incompatible meihod 
stated that thoy had no present 
plans to broadcast or manufacture 
under their system For its part, 
the FCC indicated a willingness to 
evaluate any new proposals for col- 
or television standards. 

The green light 

That summer, RCA and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co, filed a pe- 
tition for approval of standards fnr 
the compatible color television sys- 
tem. 

In the fall, final demonstrations 
be/ore the FCC took place, and the 
FCC approved new compatible col- 
or standards. 

Once the standards were estab- 
lished and approved, attention could 
be turned to the equally challeng- 
ing task of developing the color 
television service. 

It WtM necessary to build on the 
tripod of transmission, programing 
and rendition. 

By the end of the first full year 
of compatible color, color programs 
had become available to an esti- 
mated 7fj per cent of all American 
households. The first leg of Ihe tri- 
pod wiis ready. 

When the color operations were 
moved to New York, a studio in 
Radio City was assigned entirely 
to color programing. The Colonial 
Theatre was leased and remodeled 
as a studio for major color produc- 
tions at a cost of nearly $1.5 mil- 
lion. 

Along with this, a color coordi- 
nation corps was created to train 
NBC and affiliated station pro- 
graming personnel in color tech- 
ii n tin - fr.,11! prop boys toonij 
to producers. 

AsM'iuhliim the third \v\i of die 
color tripod -reception— presented a 
different problem. 

A I khi I three months after Ihe 
FCC order went into effect, RCA 
began Ihe commercial production 
of color television *ets. The com- 
pany then revealed its color plans 
to 70 competing manufacturers who 
had tven invited to its Blooming- 
ton, Ind. plant. It took them on a 
complete lour of production facili- 
ties, gave them technical descrip- 
tions of the operation, provided 
them with hills of materials and in- 
formed them of wiurces of supply. 
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It disclosed how many KCA color 
receivers would be made that year 
and wb^it would bo available to tbem 
if they wished to order tubes. They 
were even provided with a model 
of the wl itself, at distributor's cost. 

RCA also told its competitors 
about the growth of network color 
InmamiUin*: i i I ti and about 
NBC's plans far uolor promotion 
and programing. Few companies 

have i>\r>r i x|i.-cf[ their plans t.> 
their competitors to the extent 
KCA did nn ihtit day— but it waa 
the only realistic way to create a 
new industry and service 

Then can it 1 t lit' imponderable* of 
the marketplace Those manufac- 
turers that went into color aban- 
doned it, and RCA again found it- 
self ii lone. 

Without color merchandise of their 
own. retailers of other brands usual- 
ty discouraged buyers from consid- 
erinp anything hut black ;ind white. 
Many TV servicemen, untrained in 
llll' WtivkillK-i of mini .uid fearful of 

losing business, urged clients to 

The pilhlie i"111:l I nod I lively 
ignorant about colur television. A 
research study made three years 
aftrr it.=i introduction revealed that 
only (Hie person in four had ever seen 
a color program, and almost hair 
of these had seen color only once. 

Breaking Ifce eyef* 

A means had to he found to 
break out of the cycle in which (he 
scarcity of viewers discouraged pro- 
graming, and a shortage of pro- 
El rams hindered the sale of sots. 
Ahove all. it was necewiry to en- 
courage the public to listen and to 
look, in tirdur tit alter impression* 
that had been formed in I he early 
days of color. 

The answer appeaix-d in Milwau- 
kee. 

Milwaukee w.<- $e1rt-|i>d an a tent 
cily-a clearly defined and limited 
market in which HCA -.muht to .lr- 
Mne ;ind i-nlnte the problems, ro- 
Htlce Ihcrn to mnmpe;iblr profwir 
tiorw and determine a successful 
inarkotiin: |HVtur*» Milwaukee was 
chosen because it was n cent rally 
located, middle-income community 
with thrifty buyers and a cloae fam- 
ily life. It had four television Sta- 
tions, three of whirh already were 
broadcast inn color prograniH, and a 
fourth s/hd>dliWJ to tft> mlo mini 
••P'-ia1io». The prr-^i was highly 
rnuper.ttive Tlir local distributor 
was one of RCA'b beat, and there 
was a strong supporting group of 
inlnr ichiilcrs*. 



In 1957, a task force of marketing 
specialists converged on Milwau- 
kee, T>*e campaign went on for 40 
days. It was highlighted by dealer 
rallies, locally originated network 
programs, guest appearances by 
leading television personalities, 01- 
tensive newspaper idverleaiif. and 
publicity— and nn unprecedented 
quantity and range of color broad- 
casting by the local stations. 

The resptau-e met all expecta- 
tions. Although the base was email, 
sale* during the teat period in- 
creased by almost 800 per cent 
Where dealers had arranged home 
demonstrations, two out of every 
three of the installed sets were sold, 

NBC began to align its color 
schedule with set sales as well as 
prime viewing hours in mind, and 
"hi' lr>sr>n learned in Milwaukee 
was put into operation on a national 
.scale. Subsequently. NBC intro- 
duced "Color Day*," 'Color 
Nifilivs." "Color WWt.-n.l-.." timed 
for the heaviest shopping periods, 
and the programs were planned for 
.i full range of family interests. 

Color arrives 

By 1959. tlic color tide was defi- 
nitely turning. At year-end. RCA 



was at last able to announce that 
it had crossed the break -even point 
In color and was earning a profit on 
the sale of color seta. 

The tide of public opinion also 
Iwd turned, and ownership of a col- 
or set became a status symbol. 

In 1960, scarcely seven years out 
of the laboratory, color television 
reached the statu* of u $100 mill inn 
annual business, something that 
ri-ifl Inlnai the nulornohilf; II 
and oil 40 years to achieve. Set sales 
allowed Utc- sharpest rise of any mn- 
jor consumer prrrdurt nn thi> market, 
and RCA's own profit for color re- 
ceivers that year was recorded in 

.v-wn tijillr.'s. 

To all practical purp.i-.-. the 
battle for a national color service 
won drawing to a dose. In 19G2, 
the fir^t of the two other networks 
began regularly xdu<duU | d color- 
casta. In 1965, spurred perhaps by 
a survey which showed that color 
was beeuniinff a decisive factor in 
program ruling;,, the third network 
finally announced its plans to bra id- 
cast a substantial portion of its pro 
grumfl in color. 

Today, color in all ita aspect* is 
n billion-dollar industry, ranking 
among the glantA. END 
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ie biggest step 
forward since 
the telephone... 



ERICSSON 
CENTRUM imc. 

11 [. top.!* T. JUOIIv Jl»4fl I0M 



Our Centrum Intercom system has actually 
doubled ine speed of Internal calls. Our em- 
ployees work, not walk. Wo are saving on 
telephone monthly charges, too, with the 
Centrum Intercom ayitam, 



LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP: 



MOVING A MOBILE 

AMERICA 



A conversation with James D. Edgett who rose 
from baggage boy to North American Van Lines 
President in American Horatio Alger tradition 



James D. Edgett is a "school of 
hurd knocks" executive in the Hor- 
atio Alger tradition: Poor farm lad 
who rose from hngfftigp hoy to boss 
• f i L'i mt in thtr ^penalized tmck- 
Ejtaj field, from operator of a model 
T runabout to president of a com- 
pany that ran put .1,200 pieces of 
equipment on the road. 

As chairman of the board and 
president nf North American Van 
lines Inc., now a subsidiary of Pep- 
«eo Inc., he guided it from a $2 
million operation 20 years ago to an 
¥84 million business now 

He's a man who thinks there's 
more opportunity today than ever 
—for any man. He also thinks you 
cm worry and analyze over a de- 
cision to the point where you never 
make it. 

Although he never wMit tu col- 
lege, he's passionately interested in 
education, feels strongly that schools 



should he operated on n year around 
basis to give the taxpayer n break 
US Wi'N .is elinutia< inj,' the nrvd for 
teachers to moonlight 

A man who has spent a lifetime 
in an industry that has gone front 
K.vpsy trucker to computerized tech- 
nology, he still ran wheel a dieset 
down the highway and occasionally 
sneak-- off to t\<> nvi that 

A man who believes he has an 
in!>orn vision of the future, he thinks 
the younger generation is all right, 
but f nulla pa rents for pnmperinp; 

llll'tll, 

In .in interview with an editor of 
Nation's Business, he looks hack 
on hi 1 - career. 

Mr. Edgetl. you grew up on a farm? 

Yes, my dad had a farm of 200 
acres, 208 to he exact, in Charles- 
ton Township, Kahuna^oo I'uimiy. 
Mich. 



Did you raise cattle? 

No, it was general fanning. We 
didn't raise cattle per se. We had 
cows and horses because every 
thing »;n done hy hrjr«epuwi:T 1 hen. 
live hnrnoiHtwer. 

You were a member of a large family? 

Eleven children. Mother fed uh 
from the proceeds she got from Oie 
sale of the milk and butler and 
eggs and chicken*. 

What were your boyhood aspira- 
tions? 

I had ideas of becoming tt sales- 
man. My dad had been on the rail- 

rn.if] Hi' wa- in the p:e.*eru:er ser 
win', a lirakrmrin, and he wore cellir 
loid collars. You know in those 
days they wore the slip-on and slip- 
off deal. I would put one of those 
around my neck and net a little, 
old bug of hi» and imagine I was 
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calling on customers and selling to 
people. 

What was your tint job? 

I worked for Custer Supply Co.. 
my first job outside of working on 
the farm. Custer was a supply out- 
fit out of Chicago. Wilson Meat 
Packing Co really owned it They 
supplied produce for Fort Custer in 
the first World War. I delivered 
the produre to the camp. 

How old were you? 

I must have been 15 nr 17 After 
T Jeft the men t- pa eking company my 
folks moved over into Eaton Coun- 
ty, Mich That was south of Lan- 
sing. 1 worked out on fan™ for a 
while, and thtm I went to Battle 
Creek to work for the Michigan- 
Central Railroad. 

When did you first really go into the 
trucking business? 

In 1923. in Battle Creck. 

Beforo going into the trucking 
business, I worked for the railroad 
as h fireman on the Grand Trunk 
Canadian National. 

You mean you fired an engine? 

I fired an engine for a period of 
iirni-' urid then I left th.it work be- 
cause of n strike and went to Michi- 
gan-Central, a* a baggage boy and 
then a baggage master nt the depot. 

This first trucking company you had, 
was it a 'boss do everything' opera 

tfemf 

I started with a little Model T 
pickup truck that today would be 
called. I guess, a convertible. It hud 
a rag top, you know, and what they 
colled a turtlehack on the rear. You 
could take that out with a couple 
of thumbscrews and put a box in its 
place. I hauled baggage from the 
railroad station in it 

What was your first association with 
North American Van lines? 

In 1938. iw an agent 
And you became president in 1947? 

Yes. In 1940 I was elected to the 
board of directors and the execu- 
tive committee, and in 1947. presi- 
dent. I was chosen because I waa a 
pretty rugged individual and could 
stand up to the long hours thai the 
job needed. Also, it called for ex* 
perience in warehousing an well as 
in trims porta t ion 

You started out with one little Model 
T pickup as your only piece of equip- 
ment. How much equipment does 
North American have? 



We operate, during the busy time 
of the year, that is the summer 
months, approximately 3,2(X) pieces 
<>f equipment. 

North American was primarily a house- 
hold goods carrier when you Joined 

It? 

It was, yea. 

And you moved it into other areas 
of transportation moving? 

Yes, hauling electronic equipment 
and the movement of new household 
furnishings from manufacturers to 
distributors and dealers "Those are 
the big new areas. We have most 
of the area of the United States 
covered by authority to operate in 
this field. 

We firHt got into the bu.sineiw of 
new household furnishings moving 
by buy inn Crestnn Transfer Co. at 
Grand Rapids Grand Rapids wast 
really the center of manufacturing 
of new furnishings for ninny years. 
Now furnishings mid store fixture-; 
are manufactured probably in 2CKJ 
different locations m the United 
States. 

We irp mn-tantly spoking to bc- 
cgm're new operating nuthorily from 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, through purchase and appli- 
■ nl ion, ind we hope to be able to 
cover the entire L'n;tcd States. This 
movement of new household fur- 
nishing* is n 5500 million n year 
business. 

But you still move the goods of a 
lot of people? 

Yes, we do. In 1968 we will move 
pruhflhly M^mi" families And 
most of them want to move in the 
same period From May 25 in the 
end of September, we will move B6 
per cent of the households we hiin- 
dle, 

What is the big difference in your 
industry today and when you joined 
North American? 

Well, there just isn't any com- 
parison. In 1938, the highways 
were limited in many areas of the 
country. They hod poor highways 
When I started in the business in 
1923, there were only about 40 miles 
of paved highway in southern Michi- 
gan That is, outside of Detroit 
The rest were dirt highways. 

The type of equipment, the size, 
the weight that can be hauled by 
law over the highways has probably 
tripled at least in the last 20 yours 

The improvement of road networks 
has really helped business diversifi- 
cation? 



Yes, it has. I think I am safe in 
-;.vinu ihat our economy, as we 
know it today, wouldn't exist with- 
out the truck. Not just the North 
A me ri ran truck, but I mean the 
kifner.il commodity (ruck hauling 
We just couldn't possibly gel along 
without them. 

Since World War II, the American 
people have really become mobile 
haven't they? 

Yea. At the time that 1 became 
president of this firm, we were do- 
ing approximately $2 million a year. 
When I joined North American as 
un agent in 1938, its volume per 
Vfvr vv : is *-.>7 r -.tKi(> 

What was it last year? 

Our line haul revenue was about 
l*l*.ir> million. Now the total revenue 1 
is another matter, but that is tr;ms- 
pnrLilion rsver the highway 

So during your span as president 
your company has grown from $2 
million to $65 million? 

Weil, in IWiS. we did nhout S84 
million- 
How did you accomplish this? 

A major innovation was to moke 
small businessmen out of the 
drivers. In other words, we set up 
a system whereby the driver owned 
hie truck tractor and we supplied 
Lhe trailer or van. This was some- 
thing new in the industry, and it 
has been followed by others. It 
meant truckmen were paid <m their 
ability to perform. 

In addition, we have a very strong 
system of agent) now. That is, full 
service local companies affiliated 
with our company by contract. 

We were the first com pony to 
move into international moving op- 
erations, to and from Alaska. 

And we were the first mover to 
■tart container packaging for house- 
hold goods movement overseas. 

By setting up area dispatch of- 
fices across the country, we were 
able to build and strengthen our 
network of agents find provide bet- 
ter service to the customer. 

All this has been profitable to the 
stockholders? 

When I became president, a $K>0 
share of our stock wan worth about 
$40. If you had bought a share 
then and held on to it, its value 
would be over $4,000 today. 

Has the type of people in your com- 
pany changed over the years? 

Oh, yes- People today are re- 
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tinned lo Imve much nr*'ii>«T knowl- 
edge than they did 2fJ \c:ir;. mo, in 
nil nreas. 

You never wen I to college, bul you 
have taken a great interest in educa 
Hon over the years? 

Yes, 

Vou have frequently said schools 
should br operated 12 months a 
year. Why do you leel this it so Im- 
portant? 

Number on*, being a taxpayer, 1 
recognize that if we are goiriK lo 
continue to w e ck) today, we 

have to utilize every futility of nuv- 
urnmcnt that we have, including our 




of the country thai tettftWrt are 
striking for more money. I don't 
think they can be paid much more 
than they are being paid now. rind 
not even work all 12 month* n year. 
] think if wn operate the schools the 
year around, we enn afford to pay 
iiMi'hci'fi \\-hni rlif'v .iip entitled to 
and keep them in the positions that 
they have been trained for. 

M.-.I h.-i- and I belie-ve I 
am lurritt in flying this because we 
employ :i numlier of them in I he 
Mmirnertirne on our trucks and in 
warehouse* jnd .40 forth -feel that 
part-time work is In-neath iheir din- 
nil y They <irr professional people 
unci jh order to make both ends HieH 
they haw to supplement 
their innimi" by any type of 
- u pplemen la I empl r*y nwn t 
they can net. 

When you were growing up, 
you were needed on the farm 
in the summer, Thai isn't 
true much these days, is it? 

That if, correct In those 
day*, the farmers simply 
hurl tn have Tin- youngster* 
on the Tarni to help them 
harvest their crops Bul 
there nre very few young 
sters who arc needed on the 
farm today. Almost every- 
thing U done mechanically, 
ind it lakes men to operate 
the equipment. 



North American'* Chairman can ttiii peace/ a 
bin tractor-trailer down the natian'shighuyyt. 



Jm.il M'lMmh and ill huitdin^ r s a . i r 
the taxpayer pays fnr They simply 
must bt? utilized tn u grealt-r extent 
Now if we're noiiin to add 1 1 Ml 
million population in the next 2'> 
,.-u-. is some claim, thai means 
I he taxpayers are going to have to 
provide facilities for Hm million 
children It's |iwl ah-soluEclv <-li(wk 
inn nor In ii*c full-time, the f'n ill 

! n - '.-ill luilf 

What do you think is the big objec- 
tion lo year-round schools? Is it tra 

dilion? 



Vou mentioned more than 
half of your moving business 
is in the summer. Is this be- 
cause of the school cycle? 

Yes, it in You know, if 
wo didn't have thin business 
uf peak and full, it would 
1-tF -J 1 "■ ]>enp|i' wi> iiiovi', lx' 
euuse our rates wouldn't 
have, to be as high. We have 
(.i rlurrnc rnnre in order lo 
double our capacity for four 
or five month* a year to take 
care of thr other months that llje 
equipment i* left idle 

I understand you occasionally take a 
truck out on the road yourself. 

Well. 1 did recently. J have over 
the year*. 11 more, I tut- 

desire on my pari 1o ael on the truck 
than a need for it I used the ex 
-ii-,- rhuf 1 had some furniliin- of 
my own to take to Florida and 
couldn't jM i driver Sn I had it 
lm li-ii on the truck, and 1 titnk off 
in it. 



I think ho. Every lime vou [lirk 
ijji .i paper you iimt III -i/mr- area 



Some people deplore the fact that so 
few executives today have been 



trained in the "school ol hard knocks." 
How do you feel about this? 

Oh. I think probably it is nn im- 
provement today I have no* to be 
completely honest about it, I will 
bow to the younger iteuple We 
have got some good people here in 
North American Van Linos and I 
admin- tliern crently, Their train- 
ing has helped them ureatly and we 
learn either one way or the other 
Nun learn by ,i lot nl hard work 
and errors and mistakes, or through 
training 

Now I would l>e the last one to 
■my lhat all people who .ire (nun. rl 
are qualified. You know vou con 
educate a donkey arid all you hiive 
is an educated donkey; but you 
take mosl people who have the 
brainpower and are properly trained 
inrl tiny <n- pretn hard t.> Ileal 

How rJo you make a decision as an 
executive? 

T think that probably I have an 
inborn intuition, or something. To 
he HticceH-.fnl vou olnnui.s|v have m 
make more right riedaiom than you 
do wrons ones. My l.vjttinu a^f-i 
ago has been pretty good. I meas* 
un? a thing and t try lo analyze it 
aa it is presented to me, and T find 
that if you wnit too long about nwk- 
iriL' a decision you become undi 
elded which wny to turn, which 
move lo make, because you uin 
analyze the thing to the point where 
it seems thai it u almost impossible 
tn make a decision. So 1 listen to 
what is said and measure it in my 
own mind, and 1 usually make a 
decision rather quickly. 

Haw do you motivate peopte* 

Ity treating I hern well arid trying 
tu lead them. A company like we 
have here taken « lot >>l -i.ei-udiut.'-. 
i in I I ton i id thai a spccia!i*l dtte*. a 

more zealous job tn his own Held. 

Hill the minute he -t>p-. nver I hi 
line, he know* very little ah*iut it 
nor dno his jndmiieni ip ur»- imp- 
ure up, Take lawyers, for example. 
A lawver that in- trained OW way 
does a fine job in (hat area. I ait 
put him in another ire;i and he 
could be a failure. 

In thia company. 1 have tried to 
xlaiT the different tiepar1m«'iiti with 
people whn were speeiatist^ in I heir 
fields, old (hen I have had. 1 Mip- 
|Mjf^e. an inborn \i-.ion uf the future, 
I sei- nuile a diHt uieT aliead and I 
Hhoot for that. 

What was the hardest decision you 
ever hid to make? 

Well, (pish, thut i* a tough rjues- 



Headquarters: 
Andys Mill 
& Cabinet Co. 



Kord Motor Company. Blickle't Jewelry. 
RCA. Olin. Pect's Feed*- F'enn Central. Gordon's 
Cleaners. AT&T. Borden. R.H. Macy. U.S. Gasket 
& Shim. Ktc. Kic. 

In short, this is the HeadnuwtGW «• : Amrri- 
can Business big and small: The Churn her of Com- 
merce of the I 'nited State*. 

Krorn here, *e initiate an. I develop private 
business solutions to critical social ;ind economic 

problems. 

We examine the issues, dig nut the facts. 



Make positive recommendations to Congress on our 
rindings. And show why they're in the public interest. 

lint wc ne>t aaiy let Washington know what 
ki-.iru-^ rbinkinti, *e kr business i,rM« what 
Washington's thinking. By constantly keeping our 
incnilKrrs informed on what's happening here. Both 
to rhem and the economy. 

If you'd like ru work with us, and take an 
;utivi- p;irt in attacking some of the issues facing 
business unci the n. inert, drop us a line. And find 
Liut how you can become a member. 



Chamber of Commerce of the United States 

Washington. D.C. 20006 




Among man 1 * most precious— and Heeling — 
nssets is lime: he h<is □ limited amount ol il 
for living, recreation, business and personal 
improvement. So how he expends it, Is one 
ol the most important decisions he must make 
each day. 

In today's rapidly changing world, with all our 
technological developments, the business and 
organization executive must select those activi- 
ties that will give him the greatest return, in the 
form of knowledge, for the limo he allocates. 
So if you're looking for a one-stop Information 
shopping center, look no further than the 57th 
Annual Mealing of the Chamber of Commerce 
ol the United Slotos, April 27-23, 1969, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

This is the one leading business meeting each 
year where the busy executive can come and 
get me latest information and thoughts about 
economic, political and social problems. It is 
also the top gel-together which permits him la 
participate In the meeting, and offer his views 
on the subject. 

Attendance at the 57th Annual Meeting is one 
investment you can t afford to pass up. 
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MOVING AMERICA 

ctwtinued 

tion. There have been ninny I sup- 
pose that ihe one I wouldn't want to 
elaborate on much was to sell the 
company. 

I think you need to elaborate en that 

a hit. 

Well, thfj? company is nwmil, u- 
you know, by I'epsico and when the 
decision wns made to sell it, 1 
couldn't help In it realize th;it the 
CODtroJ that I had over the yenrs 
was souii! to he lessened. I had n 
lot of people who were lookins to 
ine .mil riepenclgnu on ini .aid I 
fell ji Kn j Jtl r*'.S|)nnsihilily r.o them 
I: was rlithmlt fur nic to kwiw him- 
they would flirt- under tin- new mun- 
ii^emenl bind Ihe new ownership, mi 
I spent a lot of sleepier hours de- 
riding whether it was the proper 
LhinK loHo- 

I nlfio realized that North Ameri- 
can had a fin* future nn its own. 
but I had to take into account the 
shareholders of the company nm I 
what would be (heir First intprnfitii 
So the decision finally was nvide to 
-.-Il ti liroiidciitd <mr hi>ri/,ihtis. 

You have a good many independent 
contracting agents associated with 
your firm, haven't you? 

Well, nil nut ajii-nts in the euiin 

try are independent* Thiry own 
their own local operations. Wc own 
some of our own in some cities, but 
even in ihose cities we haw inde- 
pendent contractors, or jiwiiIs r 
we -m|| tln-l:i 

In our hiiulEnfi, nlmul 'W per tfnl 
nl uur lni-:iu«'r.^ i- h, oiled liv wli.it 
wv r .ill independent until radium WV 

uvin trailers and they own the trac- 
tors :ind pull the trailer* in am 

service. 

Government closely regulates your in 
duttry. What do you trunk business' 
proper role is in government? 

Well, speaking of our own corn 
puiy. I think that we rn-r-i I govern- 
merit and need il badly 1 think 
that the trucking industry would 
lie chaotic wilhotil Interstate ('(1111 
nien ■■ 1 'irriiiiil--inN < ntiltol- Wr 
think of free enterprise rind that 
rovers 11 lot of territory. 

When I any "free t«nU*rprwe." we 
have free enterprise oven tlxmtfh we 
are can trolled. But if we had free 
competition .1- -in'li, there are 11I- 
wavs thnw who <ln nut know tltrii 
in.-!- .irnl they would ope-ate until 
they went broke, hut at the same 
r inir- ii nltecLs iJnr-e upendon*, mirli 
1- 1 ui) «.<jin| i.iny, wlm know whtit i- 
required. We know what it costs 
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Mamie 

Alexander 1 has 
been running 
aero-defects for 
six months now. 




Jack Bloom In 
Sales has jusl 
exceeded his 
own quota. 



One good turn 

. deserves 
another... 



Ginny Johnson 
has been with 
the firm for 16 
years, come 
February. 



• 



Marly Brown in 
Forwarding 
hasn'i missed a 
day in rive years. 




Carl Higg.ns jus! 
submitted a 
whopper ol a 
suggestion. 




Reward good work and good work habits with an employee 
incentive program based on United States Savings Bonds. 
Growing in value [they now earn 4.25% when held to matur- 
ity), U.S. Savings Bonds serve as a constant incentive tor 
Improved job performance. 

Your employees will also appreciate the qhance to buy 
Bonds regularly — either by themselves or In combination 
with the 5% Freedom Shares — through the Payroll Savings 

Plan Information on how lo Install 
and operate the Plan is available 
Irom U.S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Department of the Treasury, Washington, DC. 20226. Or, it 
your company already otters Payroll Savings, why not plan a 
re-canvass ol employees soon? 



US, Savings Bonds, 
new Freedom Shares 



In your plant . . . promote the Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds. 

Tit 0.f. fimnmrt 4*4% mm Ht {— ditnUHmtta ll H tmtwlrj a * fi.Hr: .rrrr.i m iffimUiHt wit* 
Tit Drfurimmt *i il<t 1 n*i»tf tKtt Tti jUntliimi CmWiM. 



"Turn-Towl service 
cut towel costs 40% 



MOVING A MOBILE AMERICA 
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A Wi««m*m dn*B food svrvle* 
chain changer! from cloth towel 
Mrvkr tn Mnanur Turn-Towls — ♦ 
reduced towel coats fWHt. Ihitton- 
ahd-crattk di»penrarijr of irlngle 
higrt-quelity f»pcr towel doe* it T 
Pblltthed aluminum cuhwrtit lourwd, 
frre for u*r. with Turn-Towll. 

I ( - 1 

Fte* turn Towi tDrr>alr>; ;*nd rhrs itupon 

Hum* . - . 

PMlllflft 

ftm , . . . 

*d<jrB>9 
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^"■"^^BAV WEST 
1 Jt&Wfcl l pAPEH COMPANY 

W~ ' ~ iGFtEEN BAY Wi 54304 { 
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GET INTO J 11 .f* 9 NEW )D8S UCK "f 1 



WDVR RTISINGI r . 

^iii-^***i|L."n*r/"» Dim M -ii . i f,.' 
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hip*- ■ nrjuv lrnn nr uvuinm. n-r" 

*JMI Lfc*pM H»firl duenna VMU 



Run for 



WUJt 

your nje: L/5B5 

irs wsr on a 
HEALTH WALKER /■ 

Here's a better 
"stent" on excrete: 
the Incline In the 
Health Walker 
multiplies your 
effort f.Tur times ! 
You compress an 
hour's exercise Into 
16 minutes* 

If you Y»)ue your heart and health , . 
it you want to look better, feel better 
and sleep better,. . (ry a HeaJth Walker. 
Write for full details, Including 10-day 
free (rial and monthly payment plan. 




BATTLE CREEK 

tQIJIPMfHt COMPANY 

MTtU CKCIK. H1CHICAH 
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9A [ TLE CREEK Equipm«m1 tomiwn, 

Dapt. 1*1. 307 Wilt Jn thiol 

&jifna Crcih. With. 490 J 6 

Pl« M r u »h infer m»tlon or. HEAl TH WAl K£fi 

Nirrw. 
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(ii ilo .t anil in urder to hpfllrone 
financially and able to perform thin 
wry ice thiit is required of us we 
know what our rates have to I*. 
Without any government conlml, I 
am afraid it would lie chaotic. 

Arid the public would be (he loser in 
the end? 

Thp' public Vbuulil \h' the liner in 
the end, yes, fn other words. yon 
only net what ymi | v for yen 
know IS you stick with brand 

ll. mil products Ol :-cl\ il <■- i il 

proven reputation, you usually get 
pretty good results. 

Da you think businessmen should 
play a bigger role in trying to solve- 
some of the social problems today? 

Yes. indued I do i linn! lU.ii 
we need mars pco]>le who wilt r-iH-nd 
nun- helping our people in govern- 
ment We criticix* mir pwpte tlwt 
run our inuntr.v, Inn we *it hack and 
critichte «nd <i<m < .(•< .mythnm iIhiui 
il I think we could lw helpful unit 
should tie 

You employ a lot ol young people, 
particularly in the summer. What do 
you think of the younger generation? 

i ilunk they :ire Jill ri^hr I 1 h ink 
tlntl the hippie^ or ihe yippicM, u% 
ihev :in- t-.ilti-il. .nr T.ii in the minor- 
ity. 1 hfive not lost any faith in 
youth I just wmh I hud more youth 
mviell 

Are youngsters today as eager and 
willing to work as those years ago? 

No I don't think lliev .ut- luiM-iJ 
IhiK wny L think tli.it inn" I the 
youngsters" fnull; il is thr purenl^' 
fuuJt. Thi' younifyter^ anui'l r»-- 
i|Utn-d tf> work llki- they did. There 
.ire tnunv rwiwiiw, !*o tnHny n»- 
CfVnkd thinju* th«t »redont v todtiy 
But moftl hi iIimh .in' I'.uiipered uy 
their fairent*:. who Itrl ih-v Ii.hI t.. 
wrpik luirr! urn! 'inlrl hk<- t. . m i k«- it 
r little eoakr on their children Tldi 
i .i i)n,;.iki. in my judgment. 

What do you see in Ihe future lor 
your company and industry? 

It in tied tf» the economy. If ifu» 
eronooiy ri'iruiiri>4 ^ln>n«. and I 
think H will, there MU1*I Any Umi< 
to wrkit oiri I*' ai i ijinplisherl in lln- 
I'ounlr'. mill our r^le m il in our 
industry it fcotng to he a strong one, 
,n very powrrf ul one- 
Is the mobility of people going to 
level off? 

No. it Lt Roinn to Increase. Some 
people move two or three times u 

\IMl 



Why do people move? 

ij-enenilly, fjeuplt- who move nre 
with industry. The military often 
move. Retired people move, hut 

IVI.niC-llly, milHt |WHI[i!l V.' IH'1'MII-I' 

of ji job t runnier. 

How do you relax? What are your 
hobbies? 

Well, 1 like to travel nnd that 
in well wilh in> lui-iin-- he 
■ . i n^m I jui reijoiretj d> frtivel i lol 
And 1 like hiiniinu jind fishing. 

Same ol your tnends claim you are 
the world's lastest fish cleaner. 

Well. 1 huve eltsmed i-oooiih of 
I hern 

If yau were going to give 3 young 
man any sdvice. whal would it be? 

\V p ■ 1 1 1 would look :i( thi' in.in 
first 1 would have to measure hint 
nnd decide where 1 Ihink he woulrl 
fil lnnt. I had hoped my ttun would 
be ii lawyer, hut he decided that Hn- 
liij-;irH'Ks h ithi'l trt-aii'd me loo ttirl 
\y. and 1 jruess he (tdmired me to 
the |Miint where he felt thw is whnt 
he would like to do. 

I dest'oii nixed him from nituini4 
in hcie I fell il would !«' wronn for 
him und certainly wronc for our 
people here, 1 hod alwiiys hoped 

Ihrit i.m i j- -i ■ | >3 1 - would adoiire ihe 
Heat I held and if niy son wt;re here, 
they would fwl. well. iinili.iM v ilie^e 
w;is not Jjoinp to be much Of>|>or- 
tunily. you know. So I ankrd Inn 
to eunhider uoini: in In bn.-.jmv>s ha 
himself. 

He did and it Ivin iieen a very «ue- 
eessful hu»im?«.. 

What are the chances for business 
success toddy? 

J Ihink the opportunities are fur 
greater thnn they have ever been 
liefore. for a voimp man ot ,my 
rnun far Kreafer. I s«» them every' 
duy. 1 know whal I would do if 1 
were not in (his position. I ran just 
mi- i>p|Mjrrunitn^ ill .nn llie pl.'-v 
Tlie op(KjrUinitie« nre there and 
people are heller qualified to seize 
Iheru They are lieller trained ;md 
educated In Uke ndvanbiKe of op- 
porliuiily. END 

reprints ai "f ' --"n* of Leader 
ship: fori XLV-Mwmg a Mobile 
Amcrttxi" may beobUunrti from No- 
rton* iiufiine**. Ititn U SI .V. U 
Wanhutgtati, fl. C. 'Mm. Price: 1 

I'. /!' ' Kfiir.s, 'ill rr fin il ><< .'■> 

2S ceni* each: IW to 999, IS cent* 
tiuch; i.(lOt) or more. VI cent* each, 
t'levst rwh^rrmitlanre <■■ if A <•> •.'.•> 
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to simple an exciting new experience, a no- 
holds-barred exchange of ideas with some of 
the nation'b leading thinker* 

You're invited— that is, if you're a far- 
thinking executive-, who's responsible for big 
decisions in your company. 

What's in it for youf A broad knowledge 
of what's Roirif; on where the action is. 

Where will you fmcf it? At a Forum for 
Economic and Political Discussion, sponsored 
by the National Chamber Foundation. 

The opportunity is yours for the asking, 
fust mail your coupon now, 



□ I'leitr irnri itw dcfjilpd infufm.i1l[wi *hnul-jnd 
*n AppUciluin linrtt rc>T idmii'.iOrt to I (if FORVM 
FOR ECONOMIC AMO POLITICAL DISCUSSION 
lu hv hi'liJ ,it 

□ IhtSingMOKhlm 

SaUdo, Tm»-M«r<b 23-27. 1%*I 

□ The Orate OahBraokHotW 

Oik Brook HIinoH-tuiie 1-S. 19W> 

W*tferilor>, Virfiinij-Otiuber T9-2J, 1W 
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business: 
a look ahead 



MANUFACTURING 



Aerospace industry agrees with those who 
complain that spin-off from massive invest- 
menl In space has been disappointing io 
some 

However. Aerospace Industries Association 
ofes severaf resu.is of military and space re- 
search offering promise of early commercial 
application. 

Aerojet-General talks of using nuclear Analy- 
sis for crime Investigation comparisons of 
hair samples, tiro marks, marijuana 

LTV has developed lighting system lor mili- 
tary operations, aiso suitable tor use In black- 



outs, rescue operations oltier occasions de- 
manding lighting source capable ol mourning 

i ' H'CGptefS 

Wesfrnghoju Electric has developed high- 
lernperature pUisilcs said 10 bo suitable for 
uses ranging from aircraft structures io prim 
ed electronic circuits 

North American Rockwell reports process 
lor recovery ol useful components ol power 
plant Hue gases a pollution source), and 
a Jflser technique lo monitor movement oi 
earths surfacn nnr! .dentify potential earth- 
quake area* 



TRANSPORTATION 



New federal rules lo reduce aircraft noise 
could carry staggering pnne lag 

Federal Aviation Agency hns proposed re- 
quiring reduction ol eircra'l noiie annoyance 
by one nail for future transport planes and 
some now unde' development including giant 
747'a 

Manufacturers and others have until March 
12 to reply though effective date of regute- 
lions could bs months gwfl>. i?*en longer 

FAA also <s studying idea ol applying simi- 
lar standards to vertical and short isko-off 
craft, turbo-p'op and smatler pufon planes. 



including listing aircrafl This represents 
government's first attempt, using new legis- 
lation, lo Btlack noise problem at its source 
the engine Airline industry supported under- 
lying legislation In inlarsst of effectiveness 
and uniform application and had been re- 
quiring noise suppression as design standard 
In recent years 

One indication of potential coals involved 
Air Transport AssoclfHipn esllrmilr-d <p,r.; ynr 
that cosl of quieting engines on 700 enisling 
four-engine planes alone could cost SBOO mil- 
lion 



FOREIGN TRADE 



Asian countries such as South Korea, Tai- 
wan. Philippines. Pakistan appear bright 
prospects lor investment according to Wash- 
ington economist just back irom study four of 
region. 

Robinson Newcomb. familiar with stagnation 
in many Laltn American and African nations, 
plus ind«e found growth rates lo four Asian 
nation* often exceeding official economic re- 
ports. 

He saw as particularly important the Philip- 
pines turning lhe corner and tweomrng rice 



ex potters rather than importers, thanks to new 
strains high in yield and lood value 

Increases In gross national product ol seven 
per cent in real terms Is not uncommon, he 
says, with investmenl accounting for much ol 
the growm 

Government policies and public confidence 
appouT to keep capital In these countries, he 
says, unlike in some South American nations 
Irom which money lines lo Swiss banks "The 
people doni expect the government to sleel 
it nil or tax II sway Irom them 
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CREDIT AND 
FINANCE 



Controversy it expeclec m Cumuir** ■ << 
■rend toward one-bank holding companies 

Many ol nation'* major banks hnvn formed 
such companies or are in the process, Includ- 
ing Chase MunfiaStan First National City Band 
ot New Vork formed one Lsst year 

Creation o1 such companies allows banks 
10 diversify Info bsnking-relsied fleida— current- 
ly companies are exempt Irom Federal Reserve 



regulations when conlirad id one blink They 
gel into fields like computer services and 
■ nSLirarce 

Federal Reserve ie expected to ask Con- 
grass (o end exemplion and authorize regula- 
tion 

Rep Wnghl Patman of Ten as, critic of 
both Fed and ban as. is expected to support 

VI' 



CONSTRUCTION 



Money market adds to olher woes ot home 
building jtiduatry 1o dampen Outlook (or turn- 
ing slums this year 

National Association ot Horns Builders has 
been forecasting 1,630.000 siarts this year, 
covering single-famrly and mulsi-family umt-j 
I Some others have talked in terms or 1.S50- 
000.) Latest estimates lor 1968 ran 1.S3C.0OO 

Eugene A. Gulladge, NAHB's new presi- 
dent, noted lust year lttal industry remained 
plagued by riling costs of building rnnl<?nnK 



obsolete labor piacdcea and zoning and build- 
ing codes shortage ot skilled workers 

Then came Increase In prime rate to t per 
ceni iflsi moniti. inrestening pinch not only On 
mortgages but construction loans 

Fa i longoi-range outlook, industry predicts 
construction pace reaching 2.4 minion annual- 
ly by 1980, steady techno logical progress 
(though without spectacular breakthroughs], 
and increased emphasis on building rehabili- 
tation 



AGRICULTURE 



New dairy product expected to reach com- 
mercial application soon is hilled as big slep 
in rnlile products economic light against sub- 
stitutes, 

Agricultural researchers say new topping 
like whipped cream has dual advantage el low 
calorie content und price edge aver pro-mixed 
or canned products 

Product is dried skim milk. Up to now. ii 
couldn't be whipped when mixed wnn watei 



Bui Agricultural Research Service experi- 
menters hit on idea of homogenizing skim 
mllk-breaklng down solids- before drying pro- 
cess 

Resulting powder whips up In three mrnuies 
contains a slxtn of trip calories found m 
conventional toppings, needs no refrigeration 
ana should cost two cents an ounce versus 
three live and elghl cents for comparable 
loppings. 



MARKETING 



Combmalion ot marketing concept and com- 
puter application to distribution explains swill 
growih oi htm specializing in merchandising 
service 

B. Ernest Grifhn launched SSvA-Stdp Inc 
In Jacksonville. Fla . In 1052 with idea that 
operators ot chain grocery stores are beat ex- 
perienced in load merchandising but lack 
know-how m dealing wuh norvlood Items 

Company services chains end othet food 
stares by providing non-lOod items display. 



expert guidance On whet's needed Comput- 
ers stare information an selling history of all 
product* and every inch ol shelf space in 
stores served 

Computers alto guide complex distribution 
process Irom major centers In JsoJteonvtfte 
and Salem, Va (replacing a Roanoke center! 

Company also has own discount chain 
leased depart men la In department stores 
Sales hit S€?4 million last year compared 10 
548 6 million in 1967 



NATURAL 
RESOURCES 



Competition among energy sources in drive 
to curb ait pollution by auto* le highlighted 
by study of alternatives to internal combustion 
engine. 

Robert U Ayera, investigating alternative* 
under Resources for the Future grant lo the 
Hudson Instilute, concludes thai both steam- 
driven end electric vehicles are technically 
feasible. 

A shnrt-iFingp electric vehicle lor cily use 
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it wiltim leach with higher -performance 
cars probably a decade or so in Ihe future 
he says in recent report. Likewise, an ac- 
ceptable sieam-pcwered automobile could be 
pul on the roads m a very few years ' 

Meanwhile, joint and independent reeearcn 
eltorts by aulo makers and petroleum com- 
panies reportedly point to significant reduction 
Of pollution from conventional engines in same 
lime span 
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SOUND OFF 
TO THE EDITOR 



HOW CAN UVE BEST 
GET LAW AND ORDER? 



Tt* mi lion's souring crime rale w 
one of the gravest problems that con- 
front A men cans. Latest FBI statis- 
tics show a crime increase of 19 per 
ci'ii< fur the first nun- miatthsur ][*>>. 
with rnhheries up .12 per cent ;infl 
murder*, rape. tissual t* nil jumping 
sharply. 

Together with crime is I wide- 
spread disdain for authority. 

Law and order was a major issue 
in the Presidential campaign. Presi- 
dent Richard M Nixon, Democratic 
rn trainee Hubert H. Humphrey and 
Independent Gfwrge Wallace ail 
fried rait for a curb on crime 



Trie need foi Liw and order is n 
f:wi with which nn one can quarrel 
H'tw W»s| in attain if i,'- ; i runner m;it 
tor. 

Many contend tiie nation will 
never solve its crime problem until 
rin- 'r.wn cnUHei-" for n .ae cured 
Prime eonmiisflions -.iM'ioNjjji.st-i rind 
others say that among these are n 
liiek of Hi* for ihe dlti:irlv:ni|iifi4'd. 
slum hmiainK, an unrealistic wel- 
fare program, and sham rehabilita- 
tion programs for juvenile delin- 
quents and convicted criminals. 

Just as many brand as "hogwash" 
the contention that poverty alnne »i- 



resporuuble for iTime. They decry 
poverty, hilt claim that this can't ex- 
cuse criminals, that what is needed 
to stop crime is a tougher altitude 
by courts toward those who rob, 
rape, murder and mug, along with 
beefed up police fore** They rtttw 
call for less permissiveness and more 
rv.-iprrl fr>r our i'*[.ili| i^hed insti 
tulions. 

Slums may well be a breeding 
place for crime Rul KHl stati-tii •• 
ihow increases at crime in aflliieril 
suburbs and rural areas an well . 

How can we beat attain law and 
order? Whit do you think? 



Jack wonidrrdgs. Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street. N.w. 
Washington. D C. 20006 



How can *& best get law and order" 



eminent..'; : 



Name and title 
Company 
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SOUND OFF RESPONSE: 

TAKING WHACKS 
AT THE SURTAX 



Tin' surtax should get the ax. 

Th;jt'n I he senhmctil ol the over 
whelming majority of Nati- >■-.'■■ 
IW*im->s reader, replying lu the 
"Sound OfT' question in •January's 
isaue. 

Renders have, varying ways of ex- 
plaining why ttvzy feel the 10 per 
ix-Jtr '-LircharLfn -ilmulrl rn>r l>f given 

• itfsltte ott lift beyond it* scheduled 
expiration in June, But most of 
iheir arguments hail down in ihes<- 

• 'J"lie public w:i.< [iij (I the levy w.i- 
leniporary, and the government 
should keep ib* word. 

• The tax hasn't really cuHnhI in- 
flation. 

• Uncle Sam spends too much, and 
taxes too much, too. 

"The surtax was voted in for one 
year and should not bn extended," 
writes T. J. Bergeron, president nf 
Bergeron Sheet Metal Works, he,, 
Buton RouffO. Iji. "I don't think 
th> Anierie;Ml |ieoplc .ire netting 
used r ■ ► ir In r..i !. ihcs iir«- remind 
ed of it every time they |tet their 
pay check*. Thp American people 
itre paying enough Uixch out nf their 
check*; now." 

IVtuiiiswi, promises, says Huu> 
Inn ('.ilKuin. owner nf I he Ih'ti.-i 

Auto Trimming Supply Co,, Den 
ver, Colo. "Temporary taxes should 
hp just that. Actions «uch as ex- 
tending Mich I, >*.(•■-, I in'lifve, de- 

■ trov the uil<Krit> nf Ihw-nr nrticinl.s 
•■vim | l.l -h ibis li-yisLilion '" 

As for inflation. Jowph H Leo 
pold, of Zimnifrniiiii. Kvnns and 
lipoid, in Atlimta. Ga,, says: 

"The dogma nn which the surlax 
iv lmsed is faUc The t.tt wnr-.'ti- 
inn price inflation b\ imposing ,in 
,'iddit ionjti increment on the price 

■ ii in <uri'. (-'edend LtM-- -I Id l»e 

lowered to stimulate the nation's 
-uMantuil nnutiliw.il produc-tivr 



capabilities. Our price inflation is 
■ in- ' ■'"J 'Til 1 1 1 ■! ■- I iv w:ut' iricrcn.sei- 

nnl cxii'^ | ilj rc5i:i.r-iiiu sumer. 
IhiT.' iru no scarcities of Rood*." 

.1 O. Bohrer, manager of the 
Fall* City. Neb., Chamber of Com- 
merce, agrees: "The idea that rais- 
ing taxes can curl) infill ion is ridic- 
ulous. Taxes cause inflation by 
mi; the prices >>u every t lulls w<> 
buy. The Keynesian theory of eco- 
nomies ignores this basic concept." 

A clerjjymiin. the Hev R How- 
ard McCucn Jr. of the Third Pre*. 
Iiyii-ii:m i 'hun h in I 'niontimn. I*;i . 
finds ii difficult In l»- chariuible 
about hi>(h dotation. "1 for one," 
he writes, "will never gel used I" 
Ihe federal government putting it* 
band in my pocket. The surtax 
can't come off too soon to suit me. 
Yet if the money is needed, I pro 
;n^f .! political pmilfjji Lix In l«e 
levied on politicians and Washing- 
ton bureaucrats instead." 

TIm' ^nvcrnment "has it propen- 
sity for expansion in all areas," 
sfiyn George P. Sampson, secretary 
of the Coastal U na Life Insurance 
Co., Rocky Mount, N.C. "Taxes 
creep in as a 'stop gap' ineuMirv 
hut seejn never to revert hack to 
thi- nrjfljnal state. I am tired of tax, 
tax. tax. Cut federal spending and 
expansion." 

Then- .ir<- prnponi'nls nl .1 surtiix 
jHTinn^ Nation's BuatMBB readers, 
too, however. 

"It is rather obvious that even if 
the surtax b extended to mid- 
l!'7»l. " .ir^Ti. - (Ji tie T'olsfjn, extiru 
ttve vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Falmouth, Ky„ "our 
fiminces will not do much letter 
thjm break even. In order to sliow 
fi-m'nl responsibility and to make nn 
attempt at reduiijiu nur n:itiiai,i! 
debt, Mr. Nixon would appear 



forced to maintain the surtax and 
cln.se the gap on deficit spending 
Mr. Nixon ol»tained hin offire by i» 
.-how of dissatisfaction in the melh 
ods of the Johnson Administration, 
and he should atlemiit to tiring fa- 
tal soundness hack to our ttovera- 
ment-** 

Donald G. Graham, senior part- 
ner of the Seattie. Wash., law firm 
of Graham. I>unn. Johnston 6 
Rosenqutst. soys there would have 
been no wed for the surtax it the 
"profligacy of Congress and the 
President hod been curbed." I low 
ever, he says, the surtax should In- 
extended "if necessary.'' He thinks 
the extension could well k- kept to 
iuat six months through k'overnmenl 
ot-Ttnomie*. 

( ,l",i 11 'I vli'i :ue-id«>nt nf Mn- 
Century Granite Co., Inc., Atlantii, 
thinks it's loo soon to nuke up our 
minds. He says; 

"Instead of mounting u campaign 
for or agjiinst the surtax at this 
time to assure acceptance! of what 
look-; pm|ier now, Ihe rn-w. Admin 
istration should work to set up the 
machinery for quick action so a de- 
ee-ion din U- m-ide iirid impli-ioettl 
<fi within 3*1 days nf the scheduled 
exnirntion date. At that time, ac- 
tion may be token on the hiwis of 
wh.it has actually happened, in- 
stead of what wf now think the 
economy will do. Let's face il. 
flre.it economist* we usually nrriil 

A niinihrr nl n-adirrs who an- 
swered "No" to the question 
"Should the surtax be extended?" 
Look tltc opp<irlunily to sound off 
against present methods of taxation 

"What we really need in (his day 

mil hrrn'," wirti-r t "hnr|e> S. Lowri- 

more of C S. Drwririmn &. t'o 
WilmiriKtcat. N certifu<d public 
,,<<>nni.in(s r is reform n) ih*- li il 
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Attend the National Chambers Annual 
Meeting in Washington, April 27-29 




MEET 
TODAYS 




TORMOST 
LEADERS 




FACE 
TO 
FACE 




AND HEAR THEIR THOUGHTS 
AND PLANS AT FIRST HAND 



llic change* which you aee inking place today 
on the political scene are the widest in 36 yean*. 

I In ihe industrial scene. America is entering 
<ln- HUM dynamic period in its History. 

Yet the living problems of our times are 
Hilll with urn 

— How to end the war in Vietnam? 

— How to slow inflation without increasing 
unemployment — "llic most difficult problem.'" 
says President Ninon, "the country faces." 

— How to eon front the erisi* of the cities — 
racial unrest, poverty, housing, mas* transit 
and congestion? 

— What to do aboul the runaway crime* of 
violence? 

— What todoaliout the trouble* in thr schools 
and colleges, aggravated by trained exponent* 
of revolution? 

— Mow to unite l In- in I inn. and to restore 
the fui ih of the people in their institution* 
and society? 

The New Administration 
Is Committed 

The new adminiHraiion i- i ommil led \>> re- 
solving these and other problem*. 

To do ho. President Kicluird !\i\on is bringing 
to Washington new fare*, new talent, new 
thinking— J different phrlo-opby >d got eminent 
as it relates to business — new apprnache*. 



Know What Is Happening 

This is the time, then, for you. as a bu«ine*£- 
iiiaii. toknovi \s h.il i- bappeiiiiii; iti \A iihlu'tmlipn — 
and what is being planned for the mouth* ahead. 

This i- I he time for to know the role and 
responsibility of the private s*ce,tor in dealing 
with today's issues and problems. 

We, therefore, cordiallv invite you to attend 
the National Chamber** Annual Meeting in 
Washington, April 27-29, and to hrar these 
subject- discussed at firsthand by topmost fig- 
ares in the new Administration and in business. 

You Will Benefit 

You will get something out of this Annual 
Meeting tb.il you cannot get in any other way. 

It *ill giM- you ifn opjwirtunil; to meet leaibr- 
in government and business you want to inert. 

It will broaden your knowledge of current 
national affairs affecting ymt and your future. 

It Mill deepen your in-i^lil- ami -h,ir|M n y.nir 
critical facilities: as nothing else can do. 

It will certainly stimulate your thinking — 
and help you moke your own leadership felt 
more effectively in your imnmnnil \ , 

For detailed information almm ihe "Satioiud 
Chamber'* Annual Meeting, in Washington, 
April 2~-2 ( t — and wh\ ibis meeting promises 
to hr the most significant lui-ine-- event of ihe 
year— write: 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATE5 / WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Washington, D.C 20006 

I 1 I'lcttM' send mc a ropy of the Preliminary Program for the 
Naliojinl Chamber's \iiniial Meeting, in Washington, \pril 27-29, 
-homing the speakers and panel members, and lite issues and 
problems |o he discussed. 

I | Also — please t^rrifJ mc hotel and ticket reservations forms. 

N ante 

Title 

Street Address 



<Jl>. Slate (X Zip CihIc 



SOUND OFF RESPONSE; TAKING WHACKS AT THE SURTAX continued 



era] taxing statutes to bring in thr 
revenues required to maintain gov- 
ernment on a reasonable basis with 
nil the people paying their fair share 

iff t!H> nMl " 

Mrs. V. S- Fives, a partner in 
Fives Adjustment Serv ice, Boyiemnn, 
Mont., write*- ' We -Imitld abandon 
the idea that Rovemmfini should 
support the economy and the peo- 
ple and return to the doctrine that 
the economy should support the 
people and the government. A nec- 
essary atcp in true reversal is to 
eliminate the penalizing and cor 
ruptinp influence of tax rate pro- 
tfre.ieiiHi 

"At least we should relegate it 
tr » ii minor roL-, w i- ^''iir wIk-ii 
the income tux started." 



Writer after w riter feels shift* Lire 
called fnr in the direction of federal 
.ijjending. 

"I cannot think of one riiiuitry 
to which we are giving vnst sumu 
lh.it would not rum us in ,u I lie fir^( 
opportunity," soys H. A Lunch, of 
Lovell. Wyo.. manager of a utility 
company, "i-et'fl (live the American 
people n chance to educate their 
own with this throWn-aWmy tax 
money." 

Says Richard L. Bohr, a senior 
expense imiilyt-t with the I'enn Mu 
tun I Life |iiMtr.'iru>> ('•> . Ptiilnrlel 
phia; "There should be a tightening 
of government spending in areas 
where states; should he footing the 
bill" 

The problem spotlighted by the 
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kelin^ nuperintpririrnl. Chesapeake 
St Potomac Telephone Co,, Wash- 
s r i e . i n I ). f . "is not identified with 
revenues, it is one of spending be- 
vmid ininiirie 

"The answer, as I see it, is to 
■tap spending money on resulUeee 
sodul program^ such as the Peace 
Corps, Job Corps, eU " 

And W. O. Lotting, owner of 
Weh's Floor CoverinR, k Truer, 
Iowa, firm, finds the whole suhject 
hopelesA, iiriywayi 

"Who ,ire we kiddinu?" he auk*. 
■Ojio.' tin .;i^"iTui-.f'nl he. ji l.i.v 
stie> will keep it If they find they 
don't need it for regular buntnfiS», 
they will start up or increase some 
stupid giveaway program." END 
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How to sell a 
select market 
market. 

Adverts here Using Select a Mar kef . With Selecl-a Market you 
can sell precisely the people you want to sell By making up 
your own regional edition of our magazine, You simply pick any 
combination of adjoining states where our circulation totals 
200.000 or more. (Pacific Coast edition available with 1 13.000 
circulation. ) The editorial matter is like our national edition. 
There's a big difference: your ad. -Nation's Business. 



editorial 

DON'T FORGET 
THE 
OLD LEFT 

We re ao preoccupied with the threats of the New 
Left these days, some people have forgotten there's an 
Old Left- the USSR 

Just because we ve coexisted with the Soviet for years 
and we're seeking treaties and peace negotiations with 
them now doesn'l mean they've become our kind- 
It you think the Soviet communist system is gutting 
pretty much like ours, consider some comparable rights 
We have free speech, free press, freedom of worship. 
Not so in Russia. 
We have the right of assembly Not the Russians, 
We have trial by jury and are innocent until proved 
guilty In Russia, it's trial by judge, and presumption 
of innocence does not exist. 

We can own private property The Soviets have no real 
property rights. 

We can bargain for goods and services in our free 
markets Not so in Russia 

We can go into business and compete for a profit It's 
denied to Soviets 

We have free elections. In Russia only one name per 
office Is listed. 

In America you can not only worry aboul the New 
Left, you can even be one of the New Left if you want 
The Old Left doesn't even allow a New Left 
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Finally, a fleet car you'll like to take home to mom 



And mom wiH love it. Because she'll never identify 
your Charger as a company car And who would? 
Charger is an uncommonly distinctive car to be a 
company car. Vet it falls wefl within any company's 
budget. And Charger's resale value makes it even 
more of a bargain. The basic price includes a 318 
cubic-inch V8 engine that runs on regular gas. 
bucket seats for pilot and copilot, disappearing 
headlight?, and other nice touches you seldom see 



m the company parking tot. For super perform 
ance. order Charger R/T (shown above), with a 
440 Magnum V8 as the standard engine. When the 
time comes to think about company cars, give a 
lot of thought to Dodge Charger. Just think what 
it'll do to your image. Your customers may think 
that going first class is expensive, but you'll know 
differently. The next move is yours. Talk about 
Charger with your nearby Dodge Dealer. 



Charger...economy you can be proud of. 



Should a luxury car break with 



diamcicrinically, the American 
!n\nr\ ctr chaitgei Httk from year to 
year. Styling chnngn tend to tw i vt> 
lutionarv rather than revolutionary. 

Tim .iIojk could Ik ihc reason 
[mpi-riaJ for 1 969 is attracting so much 
Uttcfitioii. It is llnr Lirui m «t auiomobitc 

in tt* urn: i • Lix i Im . Hn» I n 

loi.illy'Wjttvtcd. It i» unlike any 
[ircvioiu l/nprriii|, Indri-d, willk" ;my 

nlhrr Am ■■ :if \ i n 

I hr look i* itnkintjly rotmytiporary 
I'foin a clastic lirillr. line* ftn* y> the 
m iilpt'n i d rrar drrk ltd . . . and the 
rea« bumper with rccresrd taillampv 




Surely, this -i cnkiil.itrd mmr 
Sotmr coMiinnin it certainly drdraWr 
Hetice, th n u sjc of ( Ihrvdcr cnffl- 
uttrinsj behind ihi! new lmperi.il li 



tradiiiom 




nnttt'% uitli ilii' LiiKt-ir pavscneer-car 
i'liifinr ever built I iv ClirvlrrCorporn- 
lion. Po\%cr front disc brake* arr • 
standard, The topmn.krr mi- | uti-itju 
t'oiitimLt-5 to give an tuvrquallrd liii»h"- 
tvaj ride. hnpi-rial ha superb personal 
automobile . . , and a »umpiuui« 
f.innily Car ai vtttL 

Should aluxur) k ar break « i;lt 
tradition' 

Yes and nu. 
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